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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 








FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


Doubt of Legality of 
Three-A Control 
Leaves Farm Planning 
Up in the Air 


HE Supreme Court, when declar- 
ing the NRA to be an unconstitu- 
tional delegation of power, was very 
careful not to intimate whether it held 
the same view with respect to the 
AAA. The principles involved are 
much the same—but the court very 
considerately postponed any decision 
on the AAA until its fall session. This 
allows a breathing spell, during which 
the farmers are going ahead cautious- 
ly, with one eye on the idea of pro- 
ducing more and the other eye on the 
idea of producing less—so they can 
in a measure be prepared no matter 
which way the cat jumps. Nature has 
been placing an unusually heavy hand 
on the situation. June was the coldest 
and wettest June for many years, in 
a large part of the country. As every- 
body knows, a cold summer can upset 
the best laid plans of mice and men, 
for what helps one crop hurts another 
one. -If every farmer raised all the 
hundreds of products which are list- 
ed, the farming business would not be 
the gamble it now is. But no farmer 
does that. The individual farmer has 
to choose what particular crops or 
cash products he will produce, or try 
to produce, this year. One farmer may 
just hit it on everything, while his 
neighbor may guess wrong On every- 
thing. In the long run the farmer who 
has the knack of guessing right the 
most times will be found in the pros- 
perous class, while there will always 
be unfortunates whose luck will never 
be with them. When potatoes are a 
drug on the market, such a farmer will 
have a big crop of potatoes. When 
pork is high he will have no hogs to 
sell. When wheat is booming you 
will find that he is raising oats—and 
there is no demand for oats. Seeing 
that his rich neighbor has made money 
raising tobacco—if it is a tobacco 
region—this farmer puts a lot of his 
land into that weed—and then there’s 
an extra big crop and the price goes 
down below the cost of production. 
Without becoming tiresome along 
this line, we wish to make it clear 
that the farmers are not all alike and 
that what may be one farmer’s meat 
may be another farmer’s poison. Many 
farmers have a way of staking every- 
thing on a single crop. We have 
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known farmers who Would sow a crop 
of wheat—and nothing else—and then 
go galivanting around the country for 
several months and come back just in 
time to harvest the wheat, and then go 
galivanting around the country for the 
winter, and still expect that their 
“farming” would be so profitable that 
they could live idle a large part of 
the year. This sort of “farming” makes 
a very pleasant hobby—but if too 
many embrace it, as they have in the 
case of wheat, it ruins the business for 
everybody, for the reason that sur- 
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—St. Louis Star-Times 


“There ain’t no such animal,” says the 
Supreme Court. 


pluses pile up year after year which 


cannot be disposed of. We do not 
mean to say that all wheat farmers 
are that way. Far fromit. But there 
are enough of the “one-crop,” “absen- 
tee” or “tin-can tourist” type of farm- 
ers to make the farming game hope- 
lessly unprofitable for the great bulk 
of the farmers. 

We have stretched the situation a 
little so as to illustrate how the way 
has been paved for the AAA plan, or 
something like it. In the industrial 
field, the factories do not go on pro- 
ducing goods which they cannot sell. 
They shut their factories down and 
wait for conditions to improve. When 
the wage-earners feel that they are 
not getting enough wages they strike 
for more. The farmers, being unor- 
ganized, are not in a strategic position 
to enforce any such program. In 
former years the farmers were en- 
couraged to join together in coopera- 
tive associations, etc., and protect 


(Continued on page 15) 





Treeless Nations Poor, 
Americans Learn After 
300 Years of 

Timber Slaughter 


HERE is an old homely saying 

which tells us that if we contin- 
ually take “meal from the meal barrel” 
without ever adding any, the barrel 
will eventually become empty. The 
truth in this saying is so evident that 
it hardly seems worth mentioning, yet 
forceful facts show it could well have 
been mentioned and repeated to Amer 
icans during the development period 
of our country. Striking examples of 
waste which approach Vandalism mar 
many of the achievements of our hardy 
pioneers. The vast herds of buffalo 
were slaughtered for the few dollars 
that could be gotten for their hides. 
Their carcasses were left to rot on the 
prairies they once grazed. Land was 
mined of its fertility in a most waste- 
ful manner, and other stores of wealth 
of the country were tapped with no 
thought for the future. 

We can find an excuse for the ac- 
tions of the farmer pioneers in the fact 
that the American “meal barrel” was 
so large it seemed to have no bottom. 
Supplies seemed so limitless that the 
early settlers gave no thought to con- 
servation. Furthermore, many of those 
men and women who settled our vast 
open regions came from countries 
where there was a dearth of the very 
things America furnished so freely 
and they could scarcely be expected to 
handle the new-found wealth wisely. 
But the buffalo are gone, fertile fields 
are no longer free for the taking, and 
laws prevent the slaughter of the re- 
maining wild life. In other words 
this country is now old enough to 
have withdrawn its attractive bait for 
settlers. Yet some of the worst and 
most selfish waste is still going on. 
This waste characterizes the use of 
several of our national resources, but 
all we are concerned with here is 
what has happened and what is hap- 
pening to our forests. 

With only about three centuries 
past since the first boatload of® Pil- 
grims landed on our shores half of our 
forests are gone. And that half was 
the most productive, the most valu- 
able, and the most accessible of all. 
Some of the forests had to be cut to 
make room for the fields of the pio- 
neers, some were burned by fires and 


(Continued on page 20) 
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‘TIMELY TOPICS 


OUR ALIEN POPULATION 


Unemployment in all countries has 
caused no end of ill-feeling toward 
aliens. The great number of unem- 
ployed in this country in the past five 
years has been attributed by some to 
the large number of aliens as well as 
to the depression. In view of this it 
has been repeatedly charged in some 
quarters that the alien population of 
the United States is over 20,000,000. 
The truth of the matter is, however, 
that our actual alien population is not 
even over 6,000,000, as was the case 
at the time of the 1930 census. That 
tabulation showed there were some 
6,284,613 persons of foreign birth or 
nationality in this country who were 
not naturalized. According to Immi- 
gration Commissioner D, W. MacCor- 
mack that number has now been re- 
duced to 4,922,000 through deaths, de- 
partures in excess of arrivals, de- 
portations and naturalizations. And 
of these 4,922,000 aliens approximately 
1,500,000, he says, have either taken 
out their first naturalization papers or 
as minor children will become citizens 
on the naturalization of their parents. 
This, then, reduces the number of 
those who can be classed as 100 per 
cent aliens to around 3,422,000. 

As to the number of illegal aliens in 
this country, that is a different ques- 
tion. There are no official figures and 
their number can only be estimated. 
Any alien who entered the United 
States prior to July 1, 1924, by any 
means whatever, has been given a le- 
gal status by act of Congress. In view 
of this act only those aliens who en- 
tiered the country illegally after that 
date are subject to deportation. The 
best available estimates place the num- 
ber of aliens now here who cannot 
prove their legal entry or who entered 
illegally at 400,000. Of this number it 
is believed less than 100,000 actually 
entered illegally and are thus subject 
to deportation. Commissioner Mac- 
Cormack’s figures dispute the charges 
that alien seamen desert ships in our 
ports to the tune of 250,000 a year. He 
claims such desertions have never av- 
eraged more than 21,500 a year, and 
that for the last four years they have 
been little more than 1,500 a year. His 
figures also tend to show that the in- 
crease in Mexican population here is 
due principally to high birth rate and 
not to legal or illegal entry from our 


neighbor to the South. 
eR 


SKELETONIZED NRA 


When it comes down to the plain 
facts the Supreme Court didn’t leave 
even a good skeleton of the NRA, not- 
withstanding the resolution extending 
that agency in a skeletonized form un- 
til April, 1936. Indeed, about all that 
is left of the old Blue Eagle is the 
wishbone. We read and hear a lot 
about the new Blue Eaglet, but no one 
has yet seen that rare bird. The new 
NRA organization, clipped of all the 
powerful law-making powers of the 








old agency and vastly reduced in size, 
will have little to do except mark 
time until it is known what the next 
session of Congress will do about it— 
extend and expand its functions or 
let the remains drop overboard. 

Under the present NRA set-up two 
divisions have been established, One is 
to study the effect of the codes upon 
industrial and labor conditions. The 
other was established to supervise vol- 
untary agreements on codes conform- 
ing to the requirements of the new 
recovery law. But the acting NRA 
administrator has announced that his 
organization will not encourage in- 
dustry to adopt even voluntary codes 
until it has been determined whether, 
under the new law, useful voluntary 





—Washington News 


Nothing left of the old NRA Eagle but 
the wishbone. 


codes can be put into force. Many in- 
dustrialists and industries have sig- 
nified they will continue under their 
old codes, regardless of what has hap- 
pened to NRA. In most cases these 
specify only the labor provisions. Of 
course all industry has a right to re- 
tain the labor provisions, but under 


the new law there are restrictions be-_ 


yond which even voluntary codes can- 
not go. Especially is this so concern- 
ing price fixing. Agreements fixing 
labor standards are all right, but there 
is nothing in the new law to prohibit 
a manufacturer or anyone else from 
changing his prices without notice or 
from selling below cost. 
SS 


NEW MERCHANT MARINE POLICY 

Passage by Congress of the Cope- 
land-Bland ship subsidy bill would end 
another government attempt to do 
something in what was apparently the 
wrong way. This country has for 
some years realized the importance of 
an adequate merchant marine to both 
our economic life and our national se- 
curity, and has tried to provide for 
the building and maintenance of one. 
Our leaders knew that our foreign 
markets could be maintained and en- 
larged only if a reasonable share of 
our products were carried by our own 
ships. They also knew how vitally 
important a merchant fleet is to a na- 
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tion in time of war, whether that nz 
tion is involved or not. For these rea 
sons financial support was given { 
our marine carriers in order that the 
might be able to compete with foreig; 
vessels. 

But this support was not given open 
ly. Our government resorted to sub 
terfuge and disguised the subsidies a: 
mail payments. Lines holding con 
tracts to carry the mail received goy 
ernment payments far in excess o 
what it was actually worth to carry 
the mail, This excess payment wa: 
supposed to put the American vessels 
on an even competitive footing with 
the foreign ships whose operating 
costs were much lower. In an effort 
to stimulate private building the gov- 
ernment gave liberal low-interes! 
loans for new ships. Also government- 
owned ships were sold to private con- 
cerns at greatly marked-down prices 
and on easy terms. 

A recent check-up, however, reveal 
ed that the method was a failure. Mon- 
ies so given by the government did 
not have sufficient strings attached 
and in a great many cases did not ac- 
eomplish their purpose. Enormous 
official salaries were paid by some of 
the companies receiving the conceal- 
ed subsidies, some companies engaged 
in activities having no bearing on the 
merchant marine, and through vari- 
ous other means the funds were di- 
verted. As a result our merchant fleet 
has been dying a slow but sure death. 
Its most serious defect is not its small. 
ness, but rather its condition. Over 
85 per cent of the ships composing it 
are over 10 years of age, and the ma- 
jority are between 16 and 25 years old. 
They are uneconomical to run and 
lack other qualifications essential for 
successful competition with foreign 
boats. It takes from 30 to 40 per cen! 
more fuel to run these old ships than 
it does the modern ones, and they are 
so slow that their comparative cost 
of operation is greatly increased in ad- 
dition to their yielding other advan- 
tages. 

If all the nations had been moving 
forward at the same rate we were we 
would have avoided injury. But they 
were not. Without the Copeland-Bland 
act we will be the only maritime na- 
tion in the world that does not give 
direct, undisguised subsidies. And 
those of our chief commercial compet- 
itors were very liberal subsidies. 
Their expended funds, however, pro- 
duced results which landed us at the 
bottom of the heap. During the last 
10 years our newly built ships amount- 
ed to only 11 per cent of the fleet’s to- 
tal tonnage. Britain, however, during 
the same period, built new ships to 
the amount of 42 per cent. Germany 
came second with 38 per cent, Italy 
third with 28 per cent, France fourth 
with 25 per cent, and Japan last with 
21 per cent. And all this while our 
government was paying well for 
something it was not getting. From 
1922 on the government spent about 
$1,000,000,000 on merchant ships which 
now form a fleet which is inadequate, 
obsolete, and falling steadily farther 
and farther behind. Tied up at a dock 
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in Hoboken and permanently out of 
service lies the Leviathan, the only 
ship we could run in competition to 
the great foreign “luxury liners.” In- 
cidentally the Leviathan represents a 
$20,000,000 loss to our government 
from the time the boat was taken from 
Germany during the war. 

The situation was brought to a head 
on the fourth of last March when the 
President submitted a message to Con- 
gress in which he pointed out the fail- 
ure of the disguised subsidies and sug- 
gested that the government come out 
in the open with its grants and give 
them in an effective way. The Cope- 
land-Bland bill followed. It sets up 
the United States Maritime Authority 
composed of five men appointed by the 
President. Subsidies are given in the 
form of direct grants and there are 
binding contracts between the govern- 
ment and the subsidized companies to 
prevent the diversion of the subsidy 
funds. The subsidized companies will 
not be allowed to pay their officials 
more than $10,000 a year, and the ac- 
livities of these companies will be lim- 
ited in scope, The maritime authority 
will have wide power. It can contract 
with the various shipping companies 
and make the donations fit each spe- 
cial case. And it will handle all ship- 
ping problems as they arise. 

Under the new set-up all advantages 
enjoyed by foreign carriers due to 
cheaper building and operating costs 
in foreign countries will be removed 
by direct cash grants from our gov- 
ernment. Also foreign subsidies will 
be considered in determining the 
amounts of the grants. Each line will 
be subsidized in accordance with the 
particular conditions with which it 
has to cope. If the new plan has the 
expected results our merchant marine 
will grow and thrive, and the nation’s 
shipbuilding and repair yards will be 
developed. It will also see the revival 
of the Pacific shipbuilding industries 
which are vitally important to our na- 
tional defense. Because they are so 
distant from the sources of iron and 
coal these Pacific yards have died 
down since the advent of iron ships 
because they could not meet the com- 
petition of the Atlantic yards. This 
differential, however, will also be tak- 
en care of by the government and the 
Western yards will again become ac- 
tive. 

The act also has provisions impor- 
tant to labor. It requires that all lines 
receiving subsidies employ only Amer- 
ican citizens and some aliens eligible 
for naturalization. With subsidies 
making up the difference between for- 
eign and American wage scales this 
means that unemployed American sea- 
men will find employment and will re- 
ceive living wages. 

Oo 


UNCLE SAM TO AID YOUTH 


One of the greatest problems social 
workers have had to face has been 
that of how to deal with youth, This 
problem has steadily grown and was 
brought home with startling emphasis 
during the worst of the depression 
years. Unprecedented numbers of 
boys and girls in their teens—denied 





education and perhaps a home because 
of poverty and denied employment be- 
cause of age, lack of skill and the eco- 
nomic situation—took to the road to 
drift aimlessly about. Not only have 
they been growing up without educa- 
tion but have lacked the opportunity 
to learn a useful trade or occupation 
of any kind. Especially alarming have 
been reports that the largest group of 
criminals is made up of persons under 
24 years of age and that 19-year-olds 
comprise the _ greatest single age 
group. 

Recent social legislation has been 
aimed chiefly toward protection of the 


worker and security in old age, but 
President Roosevelt did not entirely 


overlook the distressing conditions 
among the youth of the land. He has 
now created by executive order the 
NYA (National Youth Administration) 
as part of his 
work-relief _pro- 
gram and_ tenta- 
tively allocated 
$50,000,000 of the 
four billion dollar 
fund for the youth 
movement. In this 
way he expects to 
give some of those 
between the ages 
of 16 and 25 a 
chance for school- 
ing, trade appren- 
ticeship and even- 
tually jobs. Tocar- 
ry out his latest New Dealsocial exper- 
iment the Presidenthasappointed Miss 
Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary 
of State and well knownsocial worker, 
as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee to administer the program. By this 
plan Uncle Sam is expected to furnish 
high school aid for 100,000; college 
aid for 120,000; job training for 150,000 
and work-relief for 150,000 more, or a 
total of 520,000 to be helped. 

It is evident that with the great 
number to be helped the money will 
not go very far. In fact it means that 
one may only be aided to the extent 
of $100. Needy high school students 


Miss Roche 
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3 
unable to attend because of lack of 
carfare and other incidentals may re- 
ceive aid to the extent of $6 per 
month (average) while in the case of 
college students $15 worth of work- 
relief per month would be provided. 
Like the main work-relief program 
aid would be extended only to the 
youths in families that are certified 
for relief, But this federal aid is only 
a part of the youth plan. Every type 
of industry will be asked to accept 
apprentices under terms to be worked 
out by state committees in cooperation 
with the national body. State and lo- 
cal governments will be asked to pro- 
vide field work and classes for pub- 
lic service training. Under this latter 
plan a high class type of public and 
government workers is expected to be 
developed. Before the program actu- 
ally gets under way a national census, 
in coordination with the unemploy- 
ment census, must be taken to deter- 
mine the number eligible for benefits. 
Only time will tell how this ambi- 
tious program will work out. Much of 
its success or failure, however, will 
depend on the support of the states 
and industry in general, 

a 
You can tell from the kind of energy 
a man applies to a spade whether his 
mind is occupied with raising vege- 
tables or digging some bait. 
Pires tee. Bo em Anema 
The farmers feed the nation. They 
even provide the politicians with food 
for thought. 
oe 
ODE TO RAIN 
Little drops of water, 
Falling with a thud, 
Take the dusty landscape 
And turn it into mud. 
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FOREIGN 


JAPAN 

Finance Minister Korekiyo Takaha- 
shi issued a warning of the dangers 
to Japan’s financial structure if the 
heavy domestic borrowings made nec- 
essary by the huge budgets of the 
army and navy are continued. He 
contended inflation would follow the 
undermining of the public credit with 
the issue of additional bonds. 

Floods in the southwestern part of 
Japan, the heart of the country’s in- 
dustrial section, drowned 91 persons 
and created extensive property loss. 
The heaviest rainfall in 30 years caus- 
ed the washout. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Capt. Anthony Eden, secretary for 
League of Nations affairs, revealed to 
the House of Commons on his return 
from Roma that I] Duce had refused 
Britain’s offer to cede a slice of Brit- 
ish Somaliland to Ethiopia in return 
for that country’s making economic 
and territorial concessions to Italy. 
The offer was made in a desperate 
effort to stave off pending hostilities. 
Captain Eden’s announcement brought 
forth a storm of protest from opposi- 
tion leaders against yielding British 
territory to foreign powers, and a 
similar tempest was stirred up in the 
press. 

France and Britain disagreed anew 
over the Anglo-German naval accord. 
Paris wanted the German naval pro- 
gram made known before the sched- 
uled conversations of the British, Ger- 
man, French, Italian and Russian dele- 
gations were held. But the Reich con- 
tended her plans should not be reveal- 
ed until the other powers had shown 
their hands to Britain. The latter 
agreed with Germany on this point. 

Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
made it clear the recent Anglo-German 
naval agreement has not shaken the 
united front set up at Stresa by 
France, Italy and Britain. This was 
revealed in a speech at a rally in 
Yorkshire. He declared that the ac- 
cord was “the first real practical move 
in disarmament ... since the war.” 

Eleven American young women and 
matrons, including Helen Jacobs of 
Berkeley, Calif., the tennis player, 
were presented to Queen Mary at the 
third court of the jubilee year at Buck- 
ingham Palace. King George was ill 
and unable to attend. 

Thousands of Protestants attempted 
to break up a procession of Catholics 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. Another riot 
broke out the day before when the 
Protestants hurled bottles and stones 
at Catholic women and priests as they 
marched to attend a session of the 
Eucharistic Congress. 

Alfred Perry, 30-year-old 





British 


Ryder Cup player, won the British 
open golf championship with a card 
of 283 on the course at Muirfield. 
Jean Borotra, French tennis star, at 
Wimbledon to play in the matches 


there, announced he had accepted the 
challenge of Didier Poulain, Paris 
sports writer, to a duel. The dispute 
arose over Borotra’s refusal to com- 
pete for the Davis cup. 


GERMANY 


Nazis of the Berlin district, 170,000 
strong, held a rally at Tempelhof air- 
drome to celebrate the first anniver- 
sary of the Brown Shirts’ blood purge 
of June 30 when many prominent men 
and women were assassinated. 

Air Minister Gen. Herman Wilhelm 
Goering speaking to a group of 200,- 
000 persons in Nuernberg put his 
stamp of approval on anti-Semitism, 
stating Jews were the go-betweens 
from the reactionaries to the Com- 
munists. 


FRANCE 


The International Chamber of Com- 
merce, meeting in Paris for its eighth 
annual congress, adopted a resolution 
urging their governments to start dis- 
cussions leading to stabilization of 
currency. The American delegates ad- 
vocated immediate payment of war 
debts as an effective means of ending 
the world depression. 

Jean Chiappe, former Prefect of 
Paris police, avenged his honor when 
he slightly wounded Pierre Godin 
whom Chiappe supplanted as head of 
the city’s Municipal Council in a duel 
on a private estate near Paris. Godin 
was challenged after he wrote an open 
letter criticizing the former Prefect. 

A project to reduce war veterans’ 
pensions was approved by the cabinet. 
One billion francs will be saved an- 
nually by this step which is part of 
the government’s campaign to cut the 
national deficit. 

Parliament was dismissed to go on 
vacation when Premier Laval read a 
decree ending its session from the 
floor of the Chamber of Deputies. 

A group of five German veterans 
toured the battlefields of France with 
“vets” of 11 nations. They met in 
Paris to discuss for two days means 
of preventing war. 

The engagement of Mlle. Marie Jose 
Laval, only daughter of the Premier of 
France, to Comte Rene de Chambrun, 
nephew of the late Nicholas Long- 
worth and an honorary citizen of the 
United States because of his descent 
from Lafayette, was announced in 
Paris. 


RUSSIA 


A diplomatic protest to the Japanese 
government against recent incidents 
along the Siberian-Manchoukuoan 
border was delivered to the Foreign 
Office in Tokyo by the Soviet Ambas- 
sador Konstantin Yureneff. Moskva 
stated she held Japan directly respon- 
sible for the alleged invasions of Si- 


berian territory by Japanese and 
Manchoukuoan troops. 
CHINA 


Loyal soldiers and Chinese police at 
Tungchow rounded up the mutinous 
soldiers who attempted to seize Peip- 
ing. The former capital was kept under 
martial law even after the capture of 
the remnants of the band of 2,000 who 





were under the command of Gener; 
Pai Chien-wu. A reward of 20,00 
silver dollars was posted for his ca; 

ture alive. 


MEXICO 

The cabinet discussed a_  decr 
drawn up by President Lazaro Car«d: 
nas which will permit all political e) 
iles who took part in rebellions j 
the past 20 years to return to th 
country. A number of exiled priest 
will also be allowed to return. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Irish Communists demonstrated 
shouted “Down with American Impe: 
ialism,” and attempted to distribu 
leaflets on the streets of Dublin as th 
new United States Minister Alvin \. 
Owsley of Dallas, Tex., drove to Dub 
lin Castle to present his credentials to 
President Eamon de Valera. Owsley 
was the Minister to Rumania and su 
ceeds William MacDowell, who died 
in Dublin in April, 1934. 


NORWAY 


Leon Trotsky, noted Russian exile, 
traveling incognito, with his wife ar 
rived in Oslo from Antwerpen for a 
six months stay. He is expected to go 
to a sanitorium to receive treatment 
for tuberculosis. 

Crossing the ocean in 19 days and 
five hours, Philip Le Boutellier’s yaw! 
Stormy Weather won first place in th: 
Newport (R. I.) to Bergen yacht race. 
Vadim Makaroff’s Vamarie came in 
first, but on account of the time handi 
cap allotted Stormy Weather’ was 
forced back to second. 


SWITZERLAND 

Ethiopia appealed to the League of 
Nations in a note to the Secretary 
General, proposing that the leagu 
send neutral observers at her expens¢ 
to the border regions to investigat 
“all alleged or real incidents” and re 
port directly back to the league. Ethi 
opia also hoped such a course would 
prevent further border clashes. 


CUBA 

As he was riding near his luxurious 
villa with four of his servants, forme: 
Senator and rail magnate Antonio San 
Miguel was abducted by eight kidnap 
ers and held for 86 hours. The 72 
year-old millionaire was released un 
harmed after police activity prevented 
payment of the $286,000 ransom d: 
manded, 


SPAIN 


President Niceto Alcala Zamora au 
thorized the presentation to the Cortes 
of the revised military code providing 
the death penalty or life imprison 
ment for espionage in time of war or 
peace. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Joseph Lampersberger, a German 
refugee who was kidnaped on Czech 
soil and carried into Germany to be 
punished for his anti-Nazi activities, 
was released by the Reich authorities 
after Praha had protested the outrag« 
He was the first refugee so kidnaped 
by Germany to be released. 


The Pathfinde, 
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Japan, Italy Offer 
Flimsy Excuses for 
Course of Conquest 


As alike as two peas in a pod are 
the Japanese militarists and Mussolini. 
Both know what they want and go out 
and get it. Japan already has Man- 
churia, as well as Jehol and now is 
set to snatch away more and more of 
China. Mussolini is going to grab off 
Ethiopia no matter what happens. He 
may lose his shirt in the fray, but he 
thinks it worth the candle. And he 
expects it will take him four years to 
do a good job of it. 

Both I] Duce and Japan found them- 
selves faced with “border incidents.” 
The former was constantly having to 
order his colonial troops in Italian 
Somaliland to repel the attacks of 
raiding Ethiopians, and Japan was 
called upon to cope with a similar sit- 
uation along the Chinese-Jehol fron- 
tier. The offending parties were at 
once issued a set of demands and al- 
though in the case of China the de- 
mands were met Japan moved in on 
the new territory anyhow. In the face 
of what Mussolini told Capt. Anthony 
Eden, British minister without portfo- 
lio, during his visit to Roma nothing 
will avail Ethiopia. Italy is bent on 
conquering that country willy-nilly. 

Before things reached such a blunt 
stage Il Duce offered all manner of 
excuses as to why he was preparing 
for his African campaign. There was 
first of all the border incidents. But 
Ethiopia was a bit too willing to arbi- 
trate them and besides certain Eng- 
lishmen knew first-hand the Ethiopi- 
ans had not provoked one particular 
incident as Italy intimated. After that 
it was for the purpose of liberating the 
thousands of slaves which were en- 
chained in the African Empire. Em- 
peror Haile Selassie, however, lacking 
a sense of humor, immediately set free 
the slaves—thus knocking that prop 
from beneath the stalwart Mussolini 
frame. After that came the population 
obsession. 

For a long time Mussolini has been 





—St. Louis Star-Times 


The ticklish way in which Japan and Italy 
are acting may make the world sneeze. 


crying about the overpopulation of 
Italy, how the country must have 
room for expansion, the people some 
place to eke out a living in some spot 
besides the overcrowded homeland. 
Just why this is so is not exactly 
clear, for Italy unlike many other Eu- 
ropean nations has colonies—and 
large ones, too. In view of the fact 
that the area of Italy is roughly 110,- 
000 square miles and we are told 
by Signor Mussolini himself that it 
is impossible for the Italian people to 
continue living there in such masses, 
it is only reasonable to wonder why 
this excess could not be sent to the 
colonies where some 871,000 square 
miles of land are awaiting settlers. 


Surely in such an expanse—nearly 
eight times the size of the mother 


country—the teeming millions (there 
are about 41 millions) could find el- 
bow room without having to acquire 
Ethiopia for the very same reason. 
While this overpopulation bugbear 
has been in the air for some time, the 
most recent utterance on that topic 
was made during the Eden-Mussolini 
talks when II Duce cited statistics and 
pointed out the necessity for Italian 
emigration. While the problem may 
need some attention at the present mo- 
ment it certainly is not pressing, inas- 
much as Italy’s birth rate since 1925 
has steadily decreased. 

These excuses of Mussolini’s have 
been mostly for home consumption 
for certainly the world at large takes 
no stock in them, nor does I Duce ap- 
parently expect it to from the talk 
he had with Capt. Eden. He made it 
plain he had promised his soldiers a 
campaign in Africa and he had to keep 
his promises. It was impossible for 
him to accept compromises or to ac- 
cept “dictation by the League of Na- 
tions.” He intimated strongly Italy 
would bolt the league, just as Japan 
did over the Manchurian affair, if any 
attempt is made to stop her. Should 
the Ethiopian Emperor be willing to 
accept an Italian protectorate, no 
fighting will be necessary, II Duce told 
Capt. Eden, but resistance will bring 
on the combined force of the Italian 
army. 

With characteristic less fanfare Ja- 
pan has slowly achieved her ends in 
the Far East. Her course was set on 
the seizure of Manchuria and later of 
Jehol and nothing in high heaven 
could stop her. The league protested 
and Japan resigned, the United States 
protested and the protest was politely 
shunted to one side. No war was de- 
clared yet a war went on and was 
concluded by the Truce of Tangku in 
1933. Japan was after all, she said, 
only protecting Chinese interests, And 
so it is at the present time with Cha- 
har Province slowly succumbing to 
Japanese domination, and so it will be 
until all of China is under the iron 
heel of the Tokyo militarists who in 
the same way hold all of Japan in the 
hollow of their mailed fist. There are 
wiser counsels in Nippon but they are 


not allowed to be heard. 
ee 


Poverty is no disgrace—but that’s 
about all that can be said in its favor. 





FOREIGN TABS 





Esperanto has been barred from the 
curricula of German schools by order 
of Minister of Education Bernhard 
Rust. Such artificial languages weaken 
nationalist feeling, he stated. 

Bermuda dropped its scheme to re- 
duce the population by the compul- 
sory sterilization of certain classes and 
substituted a measure permitting the 
distribution of birth control informa- 
tion. 

Ivan Poderzaj, recently jailed in 
New York on bigamy charges after 
his extradition from Austria in the in- 
vestigation of the disappearance of his 
American bride, Agnes Tufverson, was 
demoted from his rank of lieutenant 
to that of a private in the Yugoslavian 
army, the War Ministry in Beograd 
announced. 

A Habana boy of 11 was acquitted of 
charges of possession of explosives 
in Urgency Court in Habana. 

During its first month’s operation 
the subway in Moskva, Russia, car- 
ried 6,500,000 passengers. 

The Soviet government placed or- 
ders for 50 new steamers totaling 300,- 
000 tons to bring the country’s ship 
ping facilities to a state of efficiency. 

Women may now work for divinity 
degrees, the faculty board in theology 
of Oxford university, England, ruled, 
thus wiping out almost the last dis- 
crimination against women in the in- 
stitution, 

Stirred to a rioting spirit by a series 
of railroad accidents, passengers on a 
Brazilian Central Railway train which 
was wrecked at Deodoro began firing 
guns and demolished the suburban 
station there. 

The Chinese government has drawn 
up regulations for the complete eradi- 
cation of the opium evil in that coun- 
try by 1940. All opium growers will 
be registered up to then and hundreds 
of clinics for the cure of addicts open- 
ed. Once cured an addict is shot if 


found using drugs again. 
—_———_-o—=— > OC 


A SOUL-TRYING TIME 

It was over then—the dream that 
she and he were one! The wife rose 
unsteadily and put on her hat. She 
was weary, weary to the bone—weary 
of it all—weary of his threats, his 
unmanly evasions, his low innuendoes, 
his slurs, his slams at women, his 
weak, miserable subterfuges. 

But her eyes were resolute. 
use, Henry,” she said bitterly. 
going iz 

At the door she paused, took a glance 
at herself in the hall mirror 
how her hat looked, set her lips with 
a cold, unpitying rigidity and fixed 
her eyes on him, while he poured 
forth the very soul of an injured man 
and husband in one last anguished 
appeal. “Think of me!” he cried des- 
perately. “Think of your father and 
mine! Think of our son——” 

“It’s no use, Henry,” she said, bit- 
terly. “I intend to vote the straight 
ticket no matter what you menfolks 
say.” 


“It’s no 
“’m 
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WASHINGTON 

President Roosevelt signs Nye-Lea 
bill granting U. S. citizenship to about 
500 Orientals who served in the Amer- 
ican armed forces during the World 
war, 

District Commissioners promote 
police Inspector Albert J. Headley to 
be assistant superintendent of police. 
His promotion means extra pension 
upon retirement. 

Louis R. Barrett is appointed co- 
ordinator of recreational activities for 
the District of Columbia. 

President declares he believes gov- 
ernment aid is necessary to obtain 
parity for farm prices. 

Boy Scouts of Washington are in 
training to “be prepared” to act as 
guides for the 30,000 Scouts coming 
for the Jamboree August 21 to 30. 

Mrs. Henry G. Doyle is elected pres- 
ident of the District Board of Edu- 
cation. 

In three executive orders President 
Roosevelt continues the existence of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
the National Steel Labor Relations 
Board and the Textile Labor Relations 
Board. 


TAXES 


Movement to resist the government’s 
efforts to collect AAA processing taxes 
gains rapidly, 

Because of decreased tax receipts 
New York state’s deficit for the past 
fiscal year amounted to approximate- 
ly $90,000,000. 

Chain stores threaten reprisals if 
new chain store taxes are enacted by 
Congress. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Re- 
publican of Michigan, who is men- 
tioned as a possible Republican presi- 
dential nominee, attacks President 
Roosevelt’s tax-the-wealth program as 
totally inadequate and terms it a “mere 
sop to political strategy.” 

Arkansas stores rebel against that 
state’s sales tax act. 


GOVERNMENT 


As a result of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling in the Humphrey removal case 
federal government faces the possibil- 
ity of paying his salary from the time 
of his removal until his death as well 
as the salary of his successor. 

Civil Service Commission figures 
show there are over 102,500 federal 
employees in Washington with the 
number for the entire country in- 
creased to over 712,000 with a total 
monthly pay roll of over $108,200,000. 

Government ends 1935 fiscal year 
with a deficit of $3,500,000,000 and the 
public debt at a record high of nearly 
$29,000,000,000. Despite increasing rev- 
enues federal expenditures amounted 
to almost twice the total receipts for 
the year, 

Because Uncle Sam now has concen- 





trated in the mints more gold than 
ever before special steps are being 
taken by the Treasury to guard it. 
Most of the precious yellow dust has 
been moved from coastal cities inland. 
A new underground vault is to be built 
at Fort Knox, Ky., to safeguard some 
of it. 

Treasury retires $600,000,000 in two 
per cent consols, the oldest outstand- 
ing issue of the United States. 

During the fiscal year just ended 
Congress voted to spend over $8,200,- 
000,000 of the tax payers’ money, most 
of it in the 12 months ending June 30, 
1936. 

U. S. Coast Guard asks for $27,000,- 
000 of work-relief funds to buy boats 
to chase liquor smugglers, practice 
ships and patrol boats. 

Federal Housing Administration 
study discloses that construction pay 
rolls throughout the country have 
been swelled by $350,000,000 under the 
administration’s drive for home re- 
pairs and that more than $500,000,000 
has been spent by home owners for 
modernization of their property. 

Navy Department announces bids 
will be opened August 7 on 13 new 
vessels to be constructed with the 
$460,000,000 provided in the Naval 
Supply bill. These will include a light 
cruiser, an aircraft carrier, eight tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers and three sub- 
marines. The Navy’s battleship re- 
placement program is to begin in 1937 
and calls for one battleship a year. 

Army starts its biggest recruiting 
job since the war which will swell the 
ranks of that branch of the service 
from 118,700 men to the newly author- 
ized 165,000. Navy is recruiting again 
for nearly 12,000 men and the Marine 
Corps for 2,000. 

U. S. Public Health Service begins 
$3,450,000 health survey to determine 
what diseases should be fought the 
hardest. 


PEOPLE 


Dr. Raymond A. Pearson, after nine 
years service as president of the Uni- 
‘versity of Maryland, resigns when a 
state board of regents ultimatum re- 
quested him to do so. 

Gen. Robert E. Wood resigns as rep- 
resentative of business on the Federal 
Allotment Board 
of the Works-Re- 
lief program. He 
has served only 
ahout two months. 

Mrs. George B. 
Simmons, the shy 
Missouri farm 
woman who stole 
the Springfield 
“grass roots” 
show with her 
oratorical attack 
on the New Deal’s 
AAA, continues to 
express her “feel- 
ings” to large 
Wood audiences. 

Senator William 
E. Borah, of Idaho, celebrates his 
70th birthday. 

In an attack on New Deal spending 
former Gov. Albert C. Ritchie of Mary- 
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-Washington New 


The G. O. P. is hunting in vain for that 
old heirloom—the “full dinner pail” 
which was used in earlier campaigns. 


land declares “American self-gover: 
ment is being destroyed before ou: 
eyes,” 

Max Baer, 26, former world’s heavy 
weight boxing champion, is married 
Washington to Miss Mary Ellen Sulli 
van, 32, graduate dietician and for tw 
years hostess at a local hotel coffe 
shop. Mrs. Baer says she hopes May 
will not seek the title again. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, former NRA 
administrator, assumes his duties as 
administrator of federal work-relief 
in New York City. 

Former Vice President Charles Cur- 
tis urges change in G. O. P. nationa! 
chairmanship and more activity. 

Senator and Mrs. Charles L. Mc- 
Nary, childless for 12 years, adopt « 
five-weeks-old, blue-eyed, golden-hai 
ed Philadelphia miss. 

Senator Hattie Caraway and Rep. 
Virginia Jenckes, two of the outstand 
ing feminine leaders in Congress, criti 
cize ousting of a mother from th: 
House gallery for nursing her baby, 
declaring she broke no rules. 

Capt. Thomas F. Darcy, jr., assist- 
ant leader of the Army Band, is pro 
moted to leadership of that famou: 
organization, succeeding Capt. Willian 
J. Stannard, retired. 

Frank Murphy, of Michigan, wh: 
has been Governor General of th: 
Philippines, is nominated by the Pres 
ident to be United States high com 
missioner of the new island republi 

Comptroller of the Treasury J. F. 7 
O’Connor advocates six-year presi 
dential terms. 


FORESTRY ARMY 
Officials of the Civilian Conserva 
tion Corps reveal there aren’t enougi 
men between the ages of 18 and 28 i: 
families on relief to meet the full en 
rollment which was designed to bring 
the CCC from 300,000 to 600,000. Th: 


shortage is expected to be around 
75,000 men. 
LABOR 
Interstate Conference on Labo: 


Compacts at Spring Lake, N. J., adopts 
child labor and minimum, wage com 
pacts. Before they can become effec 
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tive, however, the compacts have to 
be ratified by state legislatures and 
approved by Congress. 

Again the threatening soft coal strike 
is averted by intervention of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt through Secretary Per- 


kins. Miners and operators agree to 
continue present wages and hours 


through July 31 when it was promised 
“full speed ahead” would be the order 
of the day for the Guffey Coal Stabili- 
zation Bill. 

C. L. Bardo, president of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, asks 
President Roosevelt to veto the Wag- 
ner-Connery labor disputes bill, many 
opponents of which have questioned 
its constitutionality. 


NRA 

Finding several hitches in the new 
NRA law covering voluntary codes 
Administrator James L. O’Neill says 
additional NRA legislation may be 
necessary at this session of Congress. 

President Roosevelt is reported to 
be considering plans to present to 
Congress in January proposals for 
permanent NRA legislation. 

NRA report discloses that American 
corporate profits and dividend incomes 
have suffered less from the depression 
ihan labor. 

San Francisco forms a voluntary 
“fair play league” to replace NRA. 
Members pledge themselves to main- 
tain the wages and working condi- 
tions and business practices prevail- 
ing in the early part of 1935. 


REPEAL 

Organized drys plan to inject prohi- 
bition into the 1936 political campaiga 
by demanding drastic temperance 
planks. 

District of Columbia Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Control Board bans combination 
sales of liquor and lawn furniture or 
other things. 


SPORTS 
Max Schmeling, German boxer, 


cables acceptance of an offer to meet 
Joe Louis, Detroit’s dusty Bomber, in 
September. Louis’s next opponent will 
probably be King Levinsky in Chicago 
in August. 


CRIME 


With most of the big-shot criminals 
and public enemies slain or imprison- 
ed federal and state authorities push 
their mop-up drive against the “crimi- 
nal fringe” or the one-time followers 
of the big shots. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
drops the term G-men in favor of the 
more dignified F. B. I. 


AVIATION 


Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Harlee Branch, in charge of air- 
mail, reveals that with transpacific 
service a reality the Postoflice Depart- 
ment is turning its attention to airmail 
service from the United States to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and hopes for 
round-the-world airmail in a year or 
So. 

In their “ancient” crate, the “Ole 
Miss,” the flying Key brothers, Al and 
Fred, of Meridian, Miss., sail on far 


beyond the official endurance flight 
record set five years ago by the Hunter 
brothers of Chicago. By staying aloft 
27 days five hours and 34 minutes they 
become the undisputed world cham- 
pion endurance flyers. 

Navy Department orders 60 huge 
new patrol planes, considered the best 
in the world in their class, at a total 
cost of over $8,000,000. 

Nearly 50 of the nation’s leading 
glider pilots enter sixth annual nation- 
al soaring contest at Elmira, N. Y. 

Lieut. Richard L. Burke, commander 
of the Coast Guard station at Cape 
May, N. J., establishes the first alti- 
ture record for a light amphibian 
plane carrying a load of 1,100 pounds. 
He spiralled to a height of 18,100 feet. 


RAILROADS 


According to Ralph Budd, president 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quin- 
cy railroad, the railroads of the coun- 
try are just awakening to the possi- 
bilities that are available to them in 
the future. 

William J. Wilgus, builder of the 
Grand Central Terminal in New York, 
advises public ownership of all rail- 
roads and believes all forms of trans- 
portation should be coordinated under 
a strong dictatorship. 

Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion Joseph B. Eastman proposes that 
American railroads create a central 
agency to handle all of their fiscal 
work. 

Railroad executives are reported to 
be fearful of federal control and 
ownership of the nation’s railroads. 
However, state railroads are an ex- 
pensive proposition. Not one of the 
13 nations having state-owned rail- 
roads earned even operating costs 
last year. 


GENERAL 


Through an emissary former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover is reported to 
have indicated he would not be a can- 
didate for the Republican nomination 
for president next year and that he 
intends to remain in private life. 

Steady decline in the price of silver 
arouses inflation bloc in Congress. 

Women’s Committee of Louisiana re- 
news attack on Senator Huey Long. 

During 1934 the death rate declined 
and the marriage rate increased nearly 
everywhere in the world. 

During the first six months of 1935 
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—Chicago Herald and Examiner 


A thought for the day: Better stop in time 
and avoid going to that hospital. 


— 
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auto crashes in this country took 15,- 
200 lives and injured 300,000 others. 

Eugene Carr, “trouble shooter” of 
the Federal Relief Administration, 
goes to Alaska to straighten out the 
troubles in the Matanuska Valley col- 
onization project. All “discordant ele- 
ments” will be eliminated and sent 
back to the states and adequate homes 
are assured by autumn. His first move 
was to oust the commissary manager 
and halt improper house construction. 

Love balm and breach of promise 
suits flood Illinois courts on the day 
before the law outlawing such actions 
goes into effect. 

Special financial commission of the 
Chilean government negotiates with 
Foreign Bondholders Protective Coun- 
cil, Inc., regarding resumption of pay- 
ment of Chilean foreign bonds now in 
default. 

Housewives’ threaten nation-wide 
meat strike because of the ever-mount- 
ing prices. And the Department of 
Agriculture warns that a shift in diet, 
away from meat and to other foods, 
probably will be necessary for the bal- 
ance of this season. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition will convene in 
Louisville, Ky., October 14 to 18. 

Wave of infantile paralysis strikes 
North Carolina. 


EDUCATION 

National Education Association in 
73rd annual convention at Denver in- 
dorses the administration’s $50,000,- 
000 youth aid program. 

Gov. James M, Curley, of Massachu- 
setts, signs “teachers’ oath bill” re- 
quiring all American teachers in Mas- 
sachusetts public and private educa- 
tional institutions to pledge allegiance 
to state and national constitutions. 


FARMING 
Flue-cured tobacco growers in five 
states vote almost 20 to one in favor 
of extending the AAA acreage control 


program for that crop another year. 


Crop forecasters predict a more 
normal harvest this year, nourished 
by the most abundant rains in years. 

While there was a slight decline in 
prices of farm products for the month 
ending June 15 the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reports that farm- 
ers’ cash income from sales of farm 
products and government benefit pay- 
ments totaled over $520,000,000 in May 
compared with $438,000,000 in May, 
1934. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States reports unprecedented im- 
portations of agricultural products 
during the first quarter of this year— 
valued at $496,000,000. 

Reports from 20 states show that 
farm real estate taxes decreased five 
per cent between the 1933 and 1934 
levies. 

ee 


FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, or any 
other rectal trouble is invited to write 
The McCleary Clinic, 7982 Elms Blvd.., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., for their free 
Book describing the McCleary treatment 
for this treacherous trouble.—Adv. 
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CONGRESS 


As usual the capital and the country 
at large are trying to guess the date 
Congress will adjourn. Indications 
had pointed to the middle of July as 
the time when political enemies would 
pat each other on the back, adjourn 
sine die and start the trek homeward. 
But President Roosevelt threw a 
wrench in the machinery when he an- 
nounced his “tax-the-wealth” plan. 
For a couple of days Senate leaders, 
backed by Senators La Follette, Long 
and others, worked on plans for jam- 
ming the proposed legislation through 
as a rider to the “nuisance” tax exten- 
sion measure. But the House Ways 
and Means Committee declared it 
would not agree to this procedure and 
asserted its constitutional right to 
originate all new tax measures. House 
opposition, public protests and the 
President’s denial of a desire for hasty 
action resulted in abandoning “rider” 
tax legislation attempts. The excise 
measure renewing some $500,000,000 
annual taxes for another year was 
then passed and hearings begun on 
the proposed new taxes leaving ad- 
journment still “up in the air.” Con- 
gress, however, was cheered by a 
White House statement that all admin- 
istration measures for this session had 
been presented. 

Since long and controversial debate 
was expected on the pending banking 
bill, Title I of the measure relating to 
deposit insurance was separated from 
the act and passed in the form of a 
resolution extending the full insur- 
ance of deposits up to $5,000 for an- 
other year. But the House, in order 
to force action on the banking act, 
reduced the extension period to 60 
days beginning July 1 which was 
agreed to by the Senate. Senate Bank- 
ing Committee quickly approved the 











new banking bill as revised from the - 


form in which it passed the House. It 
now places control of credit with a 
committee of seven Reserve Board 
members and five representatives of 
the 12 reserve banks. 

President Roosevelt threw the whole 
force and influence of his office against 
the forces opposing enactment of utili- 
ties legislation which would force 
abolition of “unnecessary” holding 
companies by 1940-42. He declared 
himself more strongly in favor than 
ever of such a measure and charged 
utility companies with spreading 
“falsified” propaganda. Rep. George 
Huddleston, Georgia Democrat, in 
fiery speeches denouncing the bill ac- 
cused the administration and Demo- 
cratic party with deserting their 1932 
platform by demanding death of hold- 
ing companies instead of regulation. 
Many House members did not like the 
measure and the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee struck out the 
“death clause” before reporting the 
bill and provided for strict regulation 
and permissive dissolution of the con- 
cerns. Despite the President’s renew- 


ed demands that the House restore the 








disputed section that body refused to 
do so by a vote of 258 to 147 and pass- 
ed the bill without it by a 323 to 81 
vote. It then adopted a resolution to 
investigate lobbying activities both for 
and against the measure after Rep. 
Brewster charged undue pressure had 
been used by the administration. 

Amendments to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act designed to comply with 
court decisions were approved by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee after 
they had been revised and expanded 
over the form in which they had been 
jammed through the House by a 168 
to 52 vote. As reported, the bill car- 
ried a provision to block suits to re- 
cover previous processing taxes; the 
Bankhead bill, continuing until March, 
next, the ginning taxes on cotton pro- 
duced in excess of allotments; the Kerr 
bill, providing similar taxes on excess 
tobacco production, but failed to in- 
clude the Warren measure proposing 
similar control of potato production. 
A House amendment providing for use 
of 30 per cent of customs receipts, etc., 
in payment of farm benefits was 
stricken out by the Senate group. 

By a small margin of eight votes, 
194 to 186, the House passed the Cope- 
land-Bland shipping subsidy act (see 
page 2). This action followed a three- 
day filibuster by opponents of the 
measure led by Reps. Thomas O’Mal- 
ley, Otha Wearin and Edward Moran. 
Attempts were made to add more than 
30 amendments but nearly all of these 
were defeated and charges were made 
that such an act would throw the 
Treasury open to “raids” by the ship- 
ping interests and lead to graft and 
corruption. Senate foes including Sen- 
ators Burton Wheeler and Bennett 
Clark announced they would try to 
kill the bill for this session by asking 
it be referred back to committee. 

In a special message, his 68th since 
taking office, the Chief Executive re- 
quested Congress to enact a measure 
taking away from holders of bonds, 
notes and other government securities 
the right to sue the government for 
the difference (69 cents) between the 
value of the depreciated dollar and 
the old gold dol- 
lar. Chairman 
Henry B. Steagall, 
of the House 

Banking Commit- 
oS tee, introduced a 
bill to that effect. 

Speaking in be- 
half of his bill to 
create a national 
lottery Rep. Ed- 
ward A. Kenney 
told the House 
Ways and Means 
Committee such a 
lottery would stop 
the flow of some 
$200,000,000 an- 
nually from _ this 
country into about 
30 foreign nations besides providing a 
“painless” method of raising about 
$1,000,000,000 in revenues. His bill of- 
fered three plans: A lottery under 
supervision of the Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration with part of the proceeds to 


Steagall 
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—Chicago Herald and Examine: 


Another old proverb gone wrong. You 
can get blood out of a turnip when th 
taxpayer is a turnip. 


pay off the bonus; one supervised by 
the Treasury with all profit to go to 
the general fund; or one of which a 
fourth of the profit would go into fed 
eral and three-fourths into state treas 
uries. 

Senate Elections Committee recom- 
mended that no action be taken on the 
latest petition of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of Louisiana urging expulsion 
from the Senate of Senators Long and 
Overton of that state. Chairman Wal- 
ter George termed the petition “scur- 
rilous.” It not only charged election 
frauds but denounced the Senate for 
not making further investigation of 
the organization’s charges. 

Dreams of a national theater came 
a step nearer to reality when the 
House unanimously passed the Wag- 
ner-McLaughlin bill authorizing in- 
corporation of the American Nationa! 
Theater and Academy by a group of 
well known theater and art patrons. 
No appropriation was called for and 
it had previously passed the Senate. 

Rep. Raymond J. Cannon (Wiscon- 
sin) introduced a measure which 
would confiscate up to 25 per cent of 
the fortunes of American heiresses 
who marry foreign men. A graduated 
tax would be imposed beginning at 10) 
per cent on fortunes of $100,000 and 
25 per cent on those above a half- 
million, A bill was introduced by 
Samuel W. King, Delegate from Ha- 
waii, proposing a plebiscite on the 
question of statehood for the island 
territory. Rep. U. S. Guyer would 
make the District of Columbia a dry 
territory as an example to the states 
and introduced a measure patterned 
along the lines of the old Sheppard 
act. 

After considerable revision design- 
ed to meet court objections the House 
Judiciary Committee reported the Fra- 
zier-Lemke farm mortgage bill. It 
would now seek a three-year foreclo- 
sure moratorium for farms. The com- 
mittee also reported favorably on a 
similar measure intended to benefit 
home owners and small businesses. 

A special Senate committee under 
Senator Millard Tydings began investi- 
gation of the Pearson administration 
of the Virgin Islands. House subcom- 
mittee approved bus and truck regula- 
tion bill after changing it so as to 
apply only to common carriers. 
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July 13, 1935 * 


More Babies Needed 
to Use Up Surpluses? 


It’s a cinch—either we must cut 
down our production to fit our de- 
clining population, or we must in- 
crease our population so as to absorb 
the ever-increasing overproduction of 
industry, as pointed out by the Brook- 
ings Institution, at Washington. Prof. 
Rexford Tugwell, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, in the course of his plans 
for “making America over,” has run 
up against this same old problem. He 
complains that Americans are having 
too many children—and he blames es- 
pecially those classes of our popula- 
tion who, he says, are least able and 
most poorly prepared for parenthood 
and the bringing up and education of 
afamily. Unless something drastic is 
done about it, this country will be on 
the racial toboggan slide in the course 
of another generation or two, he 
warns. 

It was another professor, Thomas 
Robert Malthus, an Englishman, who, 
a century ago, gave the world such a 
big scare on the subject of overpopu- 
lation by the less desirable classes. 
Malthus, when a young man, got to 
debating with his father on the subject 
of reforming the world. They soon 
fell out, of course. The elder Malthus 
stuck to the theories, while Tommy 
brought forth his famous doctrine 
which, as we have already said, was 
destined to give the entire world the 
heeby-jeebies. Young Malthus boldly 
laid down the doctrine that since pop- 
ulation increases in a geometrical ra- 
tio and the raising of food increases 
only in an arithmetical ratio, the pop- 
ulation was bound, in time, to over- 
take the food supply, and the result 
would be that the human race would 
die off of slow and painful starvation. 

This was a good proposition from a 
mathematical point of view—the same 
as the famous one of the American 
professor — Simon Newcomb — who 
proved by a similar principle of math- 
ematics that no machine which was 
heavier than air could ever fly. Prof. 
Newcomb argued that since the weight 
of any contraption would increase in 
geometrical ratio as the size was in- 
creased and since the strength of ma- 
terials could increase only in propor- 
tion to the square of the like dimen- 
sions, the weight would soon be too 
much for the power to lift. Just as 
Prof. Newcomb was disproved by 
time, so Prof. Malthus also became so 
tangled up in his own logic that he 
never quite got untangled. 

Malthus, however, did propound 
some theories which have stood the 
test of time and continue to worry us. 
For instance, he pointed out that the 
farming industry would be forced to 
deal with the natural law of “dimin- 
ishing returns.” That is, as the amount 
of available land became less and less, 
in proportion to the population, the 
farmer would have to be content with 
less and less, in the same ratio. This 
doctrine, while reasonable, was brush- 
ed aside by the opening up of vast new 





areas of virgin land, in distant parts 
of the world—including the United 
States. But now, after another whole 
century, the same question has been 
brought back and placed on our door- 
step. 

Malthus pointed out that wars, fam- 
ine, pestilence and vices all acted to 
keep the population down and thus op- 
erate to maintain a balance. The pa- 
cifists, though well-intentioned, did a 
terrible thing for humanity, for the 
reason that they sought to do away 
with wars, without giving any thought 
as to what to do with millions of hot- 
headed young fellows who were thus 
left loose on society. The scientists 
and doctors also have gummed things 
up by decreasing the ravages of dis- 
ease and lengthening the span of life. 
And of course the college professors 
have been the worst offenders of all, 
for they have set a pattern of intellec- 
tualism which calls for few or no chil- 
dren. 

Thus we have an anomalous situa- 
tion where childless parents are 





These twins—Lem and Jem—were sketch- 
ed while discussing current topics during 
the heated term at the Nation’s capital. 


adopting a child, and at the same time 
the stork is delivering babies to poor 
families sometimes in lots of five, as 
in the case of the Dionnes. Visits to 
rural families show that half a dozen 
children are not uncommon. When 
the people who can have children and 
raise them sidestep this duty, we must 
expect that nature will even things 
up and try to restore the average by 
giving extra large families to other 
homes, even though this method means 
building the race up from the lower 
levels instead of at the top as the 
professors would wish it. 

This fact has just been brought to 
the front by the singular incident 
which occurred in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington, the other 
day. A woman was sitting in one of 
the visitors’ galleries and somebody 
noticed that she was nursing a baby. 
It would have been better if the mat- 
ter had been winked at—but you know 
how people are, and the rules of the 
House wholly overlooked this sub- 
ject. Consequently, the mother had to 
take her baby outside and do the nurs- 
ing. This baby was little Miss Hilda 
Jean Parker, and her mother was Mrs. 
Everet Parker. Mr. Parker was a Ten- 
nessee share-cropper and the family 
had hitch-hiked to Washington to see 
if they could get some relief. Was lit- 
tle Baby Hilda Jean their only child? 
Of course not. Baby Hilda Jean was 
only eight months old, and her next 
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older brother Bruce was only two 
years, and the next older brother was 
Earl, and then there was Kathleen 
the oldest, who was six! Do you get 
it? Here was just a typical rural fam- 
ily. With four children from. six 
years old down, is it any wonder that 
they are “on relief”? And is it any 
wonder that the professors and others 
who sincerely want to make things 
better are worried when they find 
their calculations upset by the stork 
working overtime? 

The Pathfinder reporter, scouting 
eround Washington, was considera- 
bly amused to overhear a conversa- 
tion on this and other timely issues by 
two members of the “younger set”— 
one being named Lem and the other 
Jem, and their combined age being less 
than two years. Their talk was as 
follows, as nearly as it could be put 
down from memory: 

Lem—What is your mental reaction 
toward the much-discussed doctrine 
of Malthusianism—which connotes a 
step-by-step minimization of produc- 
tion and an eventual vanishing point 
for the human race—so called? 

Jem—lI believe that all old things 
are the bunk, Lem. 

Lem—Do you not admit that if there 
are constantly more mouths to feed, 
more feet to be shod, etc., some of us 
are going to lose out and that some- 
thing will have to be done about it? 

Jem—lI refuse to be quoted on this 
subject. It is too controversial. There 
is dynamite in it. 

Lem—But can you not see that the 
rich can never consume the surpluses 
and that some orderly and systematic 
long-time planning must be adopted 
so that the “have-nots” may share 
more fairly with the “haves”? 

Jem—Here again you are asking me 
to commit myself in advance on very 
touchy subjects which may become 
campaign issues next year. I prefer 
to remain on the fence, politically. 

Lem—I am not going to let you off 
so easy, Jem. Do you, or do you not, 
recognize that the general commodity 
index covering 784 different items at 
any time will be directly proportional 
to the inverse ratio of the logarithm, 
where A, B and C are known quanti- 
ties? You see that, don’t you? 

Jem—My answer is yes, and no. I 
contend that if future business is con- 
sidered as a variable, going off at a 
tangent to a curve which it grazes, 
then the future may be uncertain, Do 
you follow me? 

Lem—lI am trying to. But may not 
other X elements or unknown quanti- 
ties intervene so as to totally reverse 
the formula or equation, as we would 
say if we were dealing with the dif- 
ferential and integral calculus? 

Jem—You are attempting to pull 
some rough stuff on me, Lem. You 
know that I am weak on mathematics 
and you are determined to get me 
where the hair is short. I resent the 
allegation and defy the alligator, as I 
once heard that old fossil my grand- 
daddy say. 

Lem—tThat’s begging the question— 


(Continued on page 23) 
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EDITORIAL 


Money is different from most things. 
The more it is inflated the lower it 
falls. 

¢ 


Practically all labor troubles are 
provoked by those who don’t labor. 


q 


No use objecting to the heavier in- 
come taxes. If you have the income 
you won’t have to worry about the 
outcome. 

¢ 


NEVER BE PRESIDENT! 


HEN President Roosevelt came 

into the White House the com- 
mon prediction was made that he 
would be either the most loved, or the 
most hated, president this country has 
ever had. Very much the same situa- 
tion exists today. The developments 
have made the dilemma stronger, in- 
stead of making it vanish. We almost 
never quote Republican opinions on 
anything—for the reason that Repub- 
licans are supposed to be such unprin- 
cipled liarsand such low-down thieves 
that nobody would trust them or be- 
lieve them, no matter what they said. 
That is why we always quote Demo- 
cratic sources and authorities. It 
would be natural for Republican news- 
papers to denounce the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. The criticism of the op- 
position party can always be taken 
for granted. It’s like a case in court— 
you expect the witnesses on the other 
side will tell such an entirely differ- 
ent story of the affair that it would 
hardly be recognizable. But that 
doesn’t prove anything. It is the duty 
of the judge to lay down the law and 
of the jury to decide on the facts. 
Even with this well-planned system of 
administering justice, the truth does- 
n’t always come out, and the innocent 
sometimes suffer while the guilty es- 
cape, 

Just enough of President Roosevelt’s 
administration has passed by so that 
huge swarms of critics are appearing 
on the scene. It is no doubt true, as 
rumored, that many people have “got 
behind the President” for the very 
purpose of sticking him in the back, 
politically speaking. There is scarce- 
ly a president who has not been 
“knifed” by some partisan group or 
faction. And often the knifers have 
been the friends of the president—as 
were the assassins who killed Caesar 
with real knives. As long as political 
moves are of an idealistic nature, peo- 
ple are willing to go along with an 
emancipator like Roosevelt. But let 
their own personal interests be touch- 
ed and it is an entirely different story. 
This explains much of the hostility 
which is being exhibited toward the 
President, And the strange part of it 
is that a large part of this hostility 
and disloyalty comes from Democratic 
and “liberal” sources. Some of the 











knockers say the President is going 
altogether too far and too fast—while 





others complain that he isn’t going far 
enough or fast enough to make the 
social revolution a success. 

This must be an old story to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, for he is familiar with 
the history of other presidents. For 
instance, all we have to do is to dip 
back into the Pathfinder of April 12, 
1913, and read an editorial article 
headed “President’s Lot Not a Happy 
One.” Another great Democratic re- 
form president—Woodrow Wilson— 
had been in office only a short time, 
and the Pathfinder said: “Already 
President Wilson is being severely 
criticized, inside his party and out- 
side. This was to be expected. It 
would be impossible for any president, 
no matter how sincerely he tried, to 
please all elements, When a party in 
power has to deal with such vast and 
far-reaching subjects, which touch the 
pocketbooks of every citizen, it must 
expect to meet with opposition. No 
matter what course it takes it is bound 
to make enemies by it.” 

Farther on in that same article the 
-athfinder said: “President Wilson 
has set for himself the highest stand- 
ards ever set by any president. In 
this he is unfortunate, for the people 
will expect just that much more of 
him. His slightest lapse or error will 
be caught up by his critics and magni- 
fied. Verily his tasks are Herculean, 
and it will be phenomenal if he ac- 
complishes even a tithe of them. Every 
appointment he makes will make 20 
disappointments and many of the men 
who worked for his election will 
‘knife’ him when they find they are to 
get nothing in return for their support. 
President Wilson may easily wreck 
his health trying to carry through the 
work he has started, but the sad part 
of it is that he will still be blamed and 
abused because he can’t accomplish 
impossibilities.” 

As fate decreed it, President Wil- 
son’s health was broken down by his 
labors as president. Very few things 
turned out as he had hoped, and 
his elaborate plans for establishing 
the “New Freedom” were well-nigh 
wrecked. The World war came along 
in 1914 and upset conditions every- 
where. President Wilson was an ar- 
dent internationalist. He saw in the 
war a splendid opportunity for the 
United States, by joining the Allied 
powers, to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” Here again his dream 
was destined to be rudely shattered. 
The people of the other countries 
proved to have no faith whatever in 
our policies and ideals. As long as we 
supplied them with men, money and 
materials, they were willing to flatter 
us—but always at our expense. The 
world emerged from that war com- 
pletely shattered and loaded with 
debt. But the nations, old and new, 
big and little, were more “nationalis- 
tic” than ever. 

President Roosevelt is carrying on 
the reforms which President Wilson 
started and which had to be interrupt- 
ed by the war. But instead of reform- 
ing all the other nations, we are now 
engaging in the even more difficult 
task of reforming ourselves. Anyway, 








* The Pathfinde, 


there’s one great consolation, and tha; 
is that we are no longer being taxe 
and made to suffer in the foolish hop 
of implanting our form of governme: 

in other countries. We are laborin 

to better the present situation and th 
future destinies of our own peopk 
That’s better. Some of the mone, 
which is being spent may be wasted- 

that is true. But in any case we ar 
getting something to show for it 
Farmers are getting more for thei: 
products. People are being put t 
work and being paid wages. This is 
better than being paid to fight and bk 
killed in order to save people in dis 
tant lands who care nothing whateve: 
for us and who would not lift a finge: 
to save us if we were menaced. 


q 
ONE OUT OF EACH 100 


RE you one of those who feel that 

accidents may happen to the oth 
er fellow but not to you? If so, con 
sider these figures taken from the Na 
tional Safety Council’s Accident Facts 
One person out of every 100 was in 
jured in a motor vehicle accident las! 
year. This is based on an approxi- 
mate total of 1,250,000 injuries and be 
tween 125,000,000 and 130,000,000 pop 
ulation. These figures mean that if 
the present “motor slaughter” is kep! 
up there will, on the average, be as 
many motor vehicle injuries withi! 
the next 100 years as there are persons 
living in the United States today. Fol- 
lowing this same line of reasoning 
one of each two persons now living 
may expect to be injured by a moto: 
vehicle within the next 50 years; on 
out of four within the next 25 years; 
and one out of five in the next 2( 
years, 

Probably you have near relatives 
and close friends to a total of at leas! 
20. If so, these figures mean this to 
you: Unless each person in your group 
is more careful than the average per- 
son, one of the 20 will be injured or 
killed in a motor accident within th: 
next five years. Perhaps it will be 
you; perhaps your wife, your husband, 
your daughter, or a very close friend. 
It may be a minor injury; it may be a 
permanent disability or a life disfig 
urement; it may be a death. Fortu 
nately, though, you and your familys 
and friends can escape these averags 
possibilities of accidents by being 
above the average in safety. You, in 
your group of 20, can exert so much 
influence for safety that that average 
injury will not occur in the next five 
years; perhaps not in the next 20 
years; perhaps never, if you start your 
safety campaign now. 


q 


Anna Hokanson, of Puyallup, Wash.. 
is a likely girl for some farmer who 
is looking for a hard-working wife. 
She can do everything there is to be 
done on a farm. She’s only 100 years 
old and that kind of a woman is prob- 
ably good for another century. 


q 


Some people are saying that the 
United States ought to be mobilized 
It’s automobilized already. 
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MARKETING | 


Favorable factors are rather hard to 
find—but the general feeling as to the 
future is optimistic. Prices of farm 
products as a whole fell from 108 on 
May 15 to 104 on June 15. However, 
this is a lot better than at the low 
point of 1933, when the index was 
down to only 85. Labor and capital 
are engaged in a war to see who is 
boss, Strikes and violence are plen- 
tiful. Labor is naturally trying to hold 
all the gains it made under the NRA 
and is threatening plenty of trouble 
if its program for unionizing all in- 
dustry is not carried out. However, 
these difficulties are mostly confined 
to the “heavy” industries—and the 
people can get along fairly well with- 
out these industries if they have to. 
For instance, the steel magnates have 
refused to reduce the prices of steel, 
in the face of a steadily decreasing 
production. The figures show that the 
people are getting less steel now than 
they did at this time last year—even 
though they do need it. It’s the high 
prices that are killing off this great 
basic industry, which once employed 
sO many men, at good wages. The 
steel business might indeed be renam- 
ed the “steal” business. Why the peo- 
ple should be expected to PAY MORE 
for GETTING LESS is one of the won- 
ders of the age. In practically all lines 
where those in control are trying to 
boost retail prices, reduced sales are 
being recorded. Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer may not be organized—but they 
know how to use their economic pow- 
er in the most direct way possible, 
namely by refusing to buy when the 
price is too high. .And they reserve 
for themselves the right to decide 
when that price is too high; they will 
not let the price-boosters and profit- 
eers decide for them. Already, the 
good licks the Pathfinder has put in 
on the side of low retail prices are 
having their effect. We hear it ru- 
mored that the tire barons are begin- 
ning to doubt whether they can put 
over their little scheme to raise tire 
prices. With rubber costing much 
less than a year ago there is no excuse 
for price boosting—except that desire 
to make more profits. 

All commodity prices are tending 
downward, with the usual exceptions 
which depend on crop prospects and 
other special conditions. The copper 
kings have thrown the code on the 
scrap heap and have consented to a 
reduction in copper prices. This is a 
good thing, for copper is one of the 
most useful of metals and it ought to 
be common and also cheap. In order 
to be common it must be cheap. When 
copper prices are too high the people 
fall back on cheaper and poorer ma- 
lerials. Thus everybody loses, when 
everybody might be gaining. The 
lumber kings have also thrown their 
precious code into the sewer—where 
it came from. This also will help the 
“little fellows”—including the mil- 
lions who want to build those homes. 














Lumber prices are now being shaded 
—which is one of the best signs on 
the horizon for a long time. Although 
exorbitant costs of labor in many 
cases are holding back construction, 
there has been a noticeable increase 
of building since the codes ended. 

The government is helping to keep 
construction costs down for the gen- 
eral public, by making more loans to 
prospective builders. It is also con- 
structing huge apartment house proj- 
ects in many parts of the country. 
These will provide modern housing, 
in decent localities, at rental prices 
which average, according to our sur- 
vey, at least one-third less than pri- 
vate landlords and builders are offer- 
ing similar accommodations for. The 
more courageous and_ enterprising 
builders are also engaging in large- 
scale home construction, with very at- 
tractive inducements for buyers and 
renters. In many cases these new 
homes are being taken before they are 
completed. This avoids the high cost 
of long delays and high selling cost in 
unloading houses which have been the 
rule among the private real estate op- 
erators in too many cases. There are 
thousands upon thousands of new 
houses which were built a year or sev- 
eral years ago but which the builders 
have been unable to sell, owing to the 
fact that they can be replaced by bet- 
ter houses at lower cost. The “unit” 
plan of construction, in which the 
overhead cost is spread over a large 
number of similar houses, is helping 
to give home owners and renters more 
for their hard-earned money. 

The government gave the private 
capitalists abundant time and oppor- 
tunity to do all this work—but they 
didn’t do it. They let their money 
pile up in the banks, rather than take 
a chance. But there are signs that 
some of this money is now thawing 
out. Bank clearings show an increase 
of 14 per cent over this time last year. 
As we have already said, most of the 
signs are still not on the right side. 
Power production ought to be on the 
increase, but it shows no gain in a 
year. Freight car loadings are down 
—1l1 per cent below last year, and also 
11 per cent below the same period in 
1933. This is a very bad sign, Surely, 
the people are not going to pay the 
railroads more money for carrying 
less of everything. And this is proved 
by the reports being made by the rail- 
roads—which show a loss of earnings 
averaging about 20 per cent Over a 
year ago. 

Some foods are up and others down. 
Dun & Bradstreet’s basket of food is 
now down to $2.56—which is the low- 
est for this year. Threats of damage 
to the wheat crop have jacked wheat 
prices up from time to time and at 
this writing they stand a little above 
a month ago, but four per cent below a 
vear ago. The hog and pork market 
are badly demoralized. The pig crop 
this spring is 20 per cent below the 
spring of 1934—which means that the 
shortage of pork will continue for at 
least another year. Hog prices have 
been holding level for a month but are 
far above this time last year. Beef is 
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somewhat higher, while lamb tends to 
Stay level and is the best meat buy for 
the economical housewife’s budget. 
Eggs are erratic, being still on the up, 
and nearly double what they were 
last year. And as there are fewer eggs 
in storage this means high egg prices 
for a year or so. Butter—that’s differ- 
ent; it’s keeping just about level, 
Cotton continues to be the football 
of politics—but the stabilizing meas- 
ures taken by the government are 
keeping the price at about the same 
level of 12 cents a pound—but this is 
decidedly lower than in the fall of last 
year. Uncle Sam has stored in his 
warehouses, or under lock, some 6,- 
000,000 bales of cotton on which he 
holds a mortgage or claim of some 
sort. This alone is enough cotton to 
supply this country for a whole year. 
If Uncle Sam sells this cotton he will 
lose $30,000,000 for each cent he re- 
ceives less than 12 cents a pound. So 
it’s big business all right. If he can 
hold it and sell it for more, he will 
save his own face, and also the cotton 
planters will have a slice of the in- 
crease. It is difficult to see how cot- 
ton can be kept up to such an artifi- 
cial level indefinitely. While the cot- 
ton planters are almost unanimous for 
continuing the crop curtailment plan, 
some of them are asking if this good 
luck isn’t too good to last. If a war 
should start somewhere, it would 
solve the problem at once, as there 
would be no cotton surplus then, Pre- 
mier Mussolini has commandeered the 
lemon crop for the use of the soldiers 
and this has raised the price of lem- 
ons in this country. So you see, wars 
and rumors of wars do influence sup- 
ply and demand. It’s a pity that our 
big business concerns cannot see the 
basic principles which underlie trade. 
They seem willing to pile up supplies, 
without doing anything to stimulate 
any increased demand. The Federal 
Reserve Board reports that the vol- 
ume of industrial production has been 





gradually declining from the high 
point reached last January, The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 


owns up that in the manufacturing in- 
dustries there has also been a decline 
in both the number of people employ- 
ed and in the wages paid. The report 
concludes: “Because of the advance 
in the cost of living, real weekly 
earnings of employees were about one 
per cent lower than a year ago.” 
——_____-. 


SHEEP OUSTED FOR BIRDS 


Goats have long been gone from 
Goat Island, off the coast of Oregon, 
but in recent years stockmen pas- 
tured sheep there. However, close 
cropping of the grass by the sheep 
was exposing the soil to erosion by 
wind and water which would have 
made it useless for the auklets, petrels 
and tufted puffins which nest in bur- 
rows. Since this island is the only 
one for miles along the coast suitable 
for these burrowing nesters President 
toosevelt issued a recent executive 
order creating the Goat Island Bird 
Refuge which comprises some 21 acres 
of public domain. 






























































CAPITAL CHAT 


Constitution, constitutional and un- 
constitutional have appeared in nearly 
all news reports of New Deal legisla- 
tion. Especially has this been so since 
the mighty Supreme Court killed the 
Blue Eagle. Since NRA was ruled un- 
constitutional there has been plenty 
of talk about changing the Constitu- 
tion. While all this has been going on 
there has been brewing another fight 
over the Constitution. This one, how- 
ever, does not concern a change in 
that document, but rather a change in 
its place of abode, The erection of 
the National Archives Building on the 
Mall in Washington is responsible for 
this fight. This handsome $12,000,000 
building was constructed as a safe 
place to store all of the government’s 
valuable and historical papers. All 
government records which are not 
useless or in actual use by the various 
departments are expected to go into 
this structure. 

Thus amid all the talk about the 
Constitution it was only natural that 
the question should arise: “Will the 
copies of the Constitution and the Dec- 
laration of Independence now en- 
shrined in the Library of Congress be 
moved to the Archives building?” Or, 
“will they remain in the greatest li- 
brary in the world?” R,. D. W. Con- 
nor, archivist of the new marble 
archives on Constitution avenue, ad- 
mits it’s a ticklish question. But he 
quotes from an address made by Pres- 
ident Hoover when the corner stone 
of the building was laid, as follows: 
“There will be aggregated here the 
most sacred documents of our history 
—the originals of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States.” However, Herbert 
Putnam, librarian of Congress, thinks 
Mr. Hoover made a mistake. He claims 
the two documents now enshrined in 
their glass case in the Library of Con- 
gress were permanently placed there 
during the administration of President 
Coolidge and that it would take an act 
of Congress to move them. 

Contrary to popular opinion the 
beautifully engrossed and signed copy 
of the Declaration of Independence on 
exhibition in the Library of Congress 
as the “original” is not the “original.” 
The original is in the possession of the 
national bibliographic treasury, but it 
is not displayed. This fact was 
brought out last year in a brochure 
published by the Government Printing 
Office. The copy ordered printed and 
proclaimed on July 4, 1776, has only 
the signatures of John Hancock as 
president of the Continental Congress 
and Charles Thompson as secretary. 
Although the displayed copy is dated 
“In Congress, July 4, 1776,” the Dec- 
laration was not ordered engrossed 
until July 19, and afterward the en- 
grossed copy was signed by John Han- 
cock and 55 members. 

Incidentally, the Library of Con- 
gress is to have a new $6,269,400 an- 
nex. Contract for the structure has 








been awarded to a Baltimore concern 
by David Lynn, architect of the Cap- 
itol. The building will extend from 
Second to Third streets and from B 
street, southeast, to the Folger Shake- 
speare Library. It will be fireproof 
with five floors above the cellar, Foun- 
dation work was started some time 
ago. More space was needed to re- 
lieve the crowded conditions of the 
library which is now the largest in the 
world. Its collection contains nearly 
5,000,000 printed books and pamphlets 
and some 3,000,000 maps and other col- 
lections. 

This would undoubtedly be a more 
beautiful country if other cities and 
states and counties would follow the 
example of Washington. The District 
Commissioners have informed the 
General Outdoor Advertising Co. they 
will grant no further permits for the 
erection of billboards. However, they 
plan to consider applications for the 
rehabilitation of present billboards 
and wall signs in commercial and in- 
dustrial zones—provided the adver- 
tising companies finish clearing bill- 
boards from residential areas and the 
vicinity of public buildings and parks. 

Inspired by Mrs, Roosevelt a series 
of sacred concerts are being given at 
the amphitheater in Arlington Nation- 
al Cemetery on Sunday afternoons 
during the summer. The plan calls 
for the Army, the Navy and the Marine 
bands to give three concerts each with 
the concerts two weeks apart. Only 
sacred music is being played. 

Plans are going forward rapidly for 
remodeling the White House kitchen. 
When completed in the fall it will be 
the last word in ultra-modern sanita- 
tion and efliciency. It will be what is 
commonly known as the all-electric 
kitchen and will have facilities for 
preparing a meal for at least 1,000 
persons, It will have electric gadgets 





Visitors to the Library of Congress get to 

see these two sacred documents of our na- 

tional history—but from a distance and 
through two thicknesses of glass. 
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to wash dishes and glasses, to grin 
meats, to slice meats, to mix foods, | 
freeze and preserve ice cream, etc. 

Gen. Artemus Ward was a famov 
Revolutionary war hero. Born j; 
Shrewsbury, Mass., in 1727, he grad: 
ated from Harvard and was a major j 
the Northern army from 1755 to 175 
and became a lieutenant colonel. |: 
1774 he was appointed a general offi 
cer by the Massachusetts Provincia 
Congress and in May, 1775, becam: 
commander-in-chief of the force: 
gathered at Cambridge, in which pos 
he acted until the arrival of Washing 
ton in July of that year. He was mac: 
the first major general under Wash 
ington but resigned in the spring of 
1776 on account of ill health. Gen 
Ward is now taking his place along 
with other famous heroes in statuary 
at Washington. Harvard is sponsor- 
ing a memorial to him which is to b: 
placed in the new circle at Massachu 
setts and Nebraska avenues. The Fin 
Arts Commission has already approv- 
ed a preliminary model of the statue 
Cast in bronze the completed statu: 
will be 11, feet high with a pedesta! 
nine feet tall. Present plans call for it 
to be unveiled in about a year. 





AMERICANA 





Storekeepers blaming the passing of 
the old-time whittlers, who used t 
hang around rural stores to whittl 
and comment on world affairs, on 
this corrugated box age. 

A man sentenced to the electri 
chair for murder in connection with a 
filling station robbery asking for a 
divorce because of “cruel treatment” 
by his wife. 

The daughter of,a leading Socialist 
marrying a banker. 

More than 1,000 jobs in the CCC in 
Kansas going begging, eligible young 
men preferring relief to work in the 
forests. 

The wife of a famous zoo director 
advising people that snakes and other 
reptiles make excellent pets. 

A man going to college for 30 con 
secutive years to get an A. B. degree 

National Women’s Party leaders de- 
manding equal alimony for men and 
women and equal rights in breach of 
promise suits, if they are to be al- 
lowed. 

eee 
FARM BROADCASTS GAIN 


Importance of the farm in the realm 
of radio may be seen in the records of 
one of the large broadcasting net- 
works. In 1927 it broadcast three 
agricultural programs of one hour 
each, one over 16 stations and the 
other two over 12 stations each, or a 
total of 40 broadcast-hours. Last year 
it reported 17,000 broadcast-hours 
over 58 stations. 

Oe 


WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


Advertisement in the Albuquerque 
(N. Mex.) Tribune: 
Townsend Old Age Pension Club 
MASS MEETING TONIGHT 
at 7:30 at the Strong MORTUARY 
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July 13, 1935 


Statue of Liberty 
to Celebrate Her 
50th Birthday 


Only the stranger coming to our 
shores by way of the New York har- 
bor or the traveler returning by that 
route can appreciate the thrill of see- 
ing the Statue of Liberty after long 
days at sea. But all of us can rejoice 
that this symbol of our political faith 
is celebrating her 50th or semi-cen- 
tennial birthday. When our Pilgrim 
fathers came to this country there was 
no Statue of Liberty to greet them, but 
they had their golden political beliefs. 
It was the seed of political liberty 
which they planted and nourished and 
cherished that resulted in this great 
bronze symbol to American liberty 
being erected. 

After America had grown and pros- 
pered through more than a century of 
liberty and soon after the Franco- 
German war a group of prominent 
Frenchmen decided it would be a 
worthwhile thing to present America 
with a gift to commemorate her cen- 
tenary of independence. It was as 
early as 1872 that the group of French- 
men proposed the gift. One member 
of this group was Frederic A. Bar- 
tholdi, noted French sculptor, who 
was commissioned by them to do the 
work. Committees in both countries 
were organized to raise funds for the 
undertaking. In France 180 cities, 40 
general councils, numerous societies 
and thousands of French citizens rais- 
ed over $700,000 to have the statue 
sculptored and placed on its pedestal. 
In the United States citizens, with the 
aid of a leading newspaper of the 
time, raised $300,000 to construct the 
foundation and pedestal, making a 
total cost of about $1,000,000. On 
February 22, 1877, Congress author- 
ized President Hayes to set apart a 
site on Bedloe Island which Bartholdi, 
on a visit, had chosen. 

The great statue took 10 years to 
make, with 60 workmen being em- 
ployed. While the statue was finish- 
ed in 1883 and it was presented to the 
American Ambassador to France on 
July 4, 1884, it was June 19, 1885, that 
a famous French man-o-war plowed 
into New York harbor with the Lady 
of Liberty in sections as cargo. The 
corner stone of the pedestal was laid 
on Bedloe Island on August 4, 1884. 
The work of putting the parts to- 
gether was begun in May, 1886, and the 
statue was unveiled on October 28, 
1886. She was then and is now the 
largest lady in the world. 

This great lady of bronze, now re- 
ferred to as the “Lady in Green” and 
the “Mecca for millions of Americans,” 
weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons)— 
the bronze alone weighing over 200,- 
000 pounds. Some 40 persons can 
stand in the head of the giant lady 
and 12 in the torch. From the pedes- 
tal to the head of the statue there are 
161 steps. Even the ladder in the 
uplifted arm has 54 rounds. This right 
arm extends 42 feet. The hand on it 
is over 16 feet and the index finger on 








America’s greatest immigrant, the Statue of 
Liberty in New York harbor, the sight of 
which has made millions of hearts pound. 


the hand holding aloft the torch is 
eight feet long. The pedestal sup- 
porting the statue is 89 feet high and 
62 feet square at the base, while the 
height of the statue from the base to 
the torch is 151 feet. But from the 
very foundation of the pedestal to the 
tip of the torch it measures over 305 
feet. The distance from the heels 
of the figure to the top of the head is 
111 feet. There are 11 points in the 
star-shaped base. In her left arm 
Liberty carries a book representing 
the law, which has on it in block let- 
ter the date “July 4, 1776” and is sup- 
posed to signify Liberty based on law. 
From ear to ear Miss Liberty meas- 
ures exactly 10 feet. Her nose is four 
feet six inches long. 

Being one of America’s greatest im- 
migrants herself, the Statue of Liberty 
has always represented a haven of 
refuge to the storm-tossed of the 
world and pointed out a free port to 
the oppressed. The light in her hand, 
however, is more of a modern accom- 
plishment. The new floodlight sys- 
tem on the statue was put into opera- 
tion in October, 1931. Fed by 96 
1,000-watt lights placed at the eleven 
corners of the star-shaped base, eight 
lamps of the same size on the pedestal 
balcony and 14 others of the same size 
in the torch Miss Liberty’s light is 
strong enough to penetrate storm and 
light fog. 

Despite her feminine characteristics 
Miss Liberty used to be in the Army 
and a small company of soldiers acted 
as a sort of guard for her. Bedloe Is- 
land, you know, is the site of the 
Army post called Fort Wood, under 
the jurisdiction of the headquarters of 
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Governor’s Island. But by presiden- 
tial order in August, 1933, the Statue of 
Liberty was placed under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Jurisdiction over 
the island, exclusive of the Statue of 
Liberty, however, is still vested in the 
War Department. 

American citizens everywhere are 
being invited to share in the program 
which will mark the semi-centennial 
of the Bartholdi masterpiece. But 
they are not being asked to contribute 
funds. This time their contributions 
will be copies of poems and pictures 
of the Statue of Liberty which were 
written and printed during the years 
the plans for the statue were in 
process and at the time of the un- 
veiling. Many of the portrayals of that 
signal event were striking and artistic. 
These may be reproduced for publica- 
tion for the celebration to take place 
October 28, 1936. Among the poems 
written in that period were contribu- 
tions by John Greenleaf Whittier, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, E. C. Stedman, 
Charles Barhard, Esther Singleton, 
John J. Garnett, Sidney Herbert Pier- 
son, and others. George A. Palmer, 
superintendent of the Statue of Lib- 
erty National Monument, has been au- 
thorized by the National Park Service 
to receive contributions of poems, ar- 
ticles and pictures bearing upon the 
erection of the pedestal and the un- 
veiling of the statue. His address is 
Fort Wood, N. Y., but remember, NO 
PAYMENT is being made for such 
contributions. 

It is seldom that one country goes 
to another for designs for stamps. But 
the Statue of Liberty has been pictured 
on the stamps of four foreign coun- 
tries—Spain, France, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay. In the case of the two 
South American countries the struc- 
ture is the main object of the design. 
It is also pictured on the 15-cent Unit- 
ed States stamp of the 1922 series. 

—_——_ oe 


A DIPLOMATIC WOOER 
“Will you be mine?” he asked. 
“Can you afford to dress me well if 

I marry you?” she retorted. 

“It all depends on what you con- 
sider being dressed well. If you mean 
dresses from Paris, I can’t afford them. 
Nor do you need them.” 

“I don’t?” 

“No. Your beauty requires no 
shoddy adornment to set it off and it 
will always. eclipse any dress you 
may wear, no matter how expensive. 
No-one who looks at you sees your 
dress. The perfection of face and 
grace of figure only are noted. Alli 
finery sinks into cheap insignificance 
beside them. Such gew-gaws are for 
girls who need them. What satin is 
like your skin? Whai silk can out- 
shine your hair? What costly cos- 
metics and exotic perfumes can com- 
pare with your own lips, cheeks and 
eyes?” 

“Jack, take me! I am yours!” 

es 


“Man” is mentioned in the Bible 
4,332 times while “woman” is men- 
tioned only 536. This seems to bear 
out the fact that men wrote it. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


NOVA HOTTEST STAR 


A Russian astronomer after months 
of study has concluded that Nova 
Hercules which flared up last Decem- 
ber is just about the hottest star in 
the entire universe. He believes this 
exploding sun is six times hotter than 
our sun. It is located in the constella- 
tion Hercules in the northwest sky 
which also contains one of the best 
examples of globular star clusters. 
These clusters are groups of thousands 
of stars so far away they appear as 
one. This cluster in Hercules appears 
to be the same distance away as the 
individual stars in the constellation, 
but it is countless miles farther out in 
space. In fact, it is so far that the 
light we see coming from it started its 
journey’ toward earth over 30,000 
years ago when Europe and America 
were covered with great Ice Age gla- 
ciers and man was still an uncivilized 
animal. The “new star” itself isn’t 
exactly a next-door neighbor. It ex- 
ploded about the time of Christ, but 
the flash has just reached us. 


FINGERPRINTS FROM CLOTH 


Science has fashioned another trap 
for the criminal. New York police 
now have a method which will bring 
out fingerprints left in such places as 
on bed sheets, white shirts, or dark 
smooth cloth. The science involved 
is very elementary. It includes noth- 
ing more complex than simple chemi- 
cal reaction. When the finger of a 
human touches any object it leaves a 
small deposit of body wax. In this 
wax is a quantity of common salt 
crystals which lie in orderly rows 
conforming to the whorls, loops, and 
ridges in the fingerprint. To bring 
out the print on white cloth the fabric 
is immersed in a 10 per cent solution 
of silver nitrate. This compound re- 
acts with the salt in the wax and 
transforms the crystals into silver 
chloride, a substance which turns 
black when exposed to light. Remove 
the cloth from the solution, expose it 
to light, and the print stands out in 
black lines. Dark cloth is dusted with 
calcium sulphite powder which col- 
lects on the wax and forms white 
lines. Experts are also working on a 
method for developing prints left 
through gloves. 


SOUND WAVES KILL GERMS 

Another one of our everyday com- 
panions has been taken into the lab- 
oratory and discovered to possess 
mysterious powers. This time it is 
sound, or rather the vibrations which 
affect our ears and produce sound. 
Dr. L. A. Chambers, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has conducted ex- 
tensive experiments with sound waves 
within the audible frequency range 
and has found that they will kill bac- 
teria, cause chemical reactions in 
stable compounds, and produce invis- 
ible light. Vibrations having these 
powers are of the same frequencies 











as those set up in the violin string as 
the bow is drawn across it and which 
produce music, and they are the same 
as those produced in the vocal cords 
which give us voice—but they are of 
a higher intensity. All types of germs 
from the smallest to the largest were 
rendered harmless after being treated 
for about one second with these vibra- 
tions. Even the deadly virus causing 
infantile paralysis was rendered com- 
pletely sterile. When passed into dif- 
ferent chemicals these waves caused 
iodine and bromine to be liberated 
from chemical combination, and ordi- 
nary water to seize oxygen from the 
air and form hydrogen peroxide. Atoms 
were so disturbed they gave off ultra- 
violet light. The device used to make 
these vibrations is similar to a tele- 
phone receiver except that the plate 
is much thicker and larger and the 
electro-magnet extremely powerful. 


CONNECTED NEBULAE 

A strange physical connection be- 
tween two outer star clusters has 
been reported in the Astrophysical 
Journal by P. C. Keenan, of the Yerkes 
Observatory. This connection is in 
the form of a band of light which 
stretches out over the 100 million bil- 
lion miles which separate these two 
nebulae, both of which are compar- 
able in size to our galaxy, the Milky 
Way, and which contain millions of 
stars larger than our sun. Such a con- 
nection as this is strange to what we 
already know of the widely scattered 
but immense star systems the most 
distant of which are rushing away 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





The sun could rid itself of a 45-foot 
layer of ice in one minute, according 
to computations by T. J. J. See, of 
California. 

Dr. James Ewing, of New York, be- 
lieves cancer is not a single or sim- 
ple disease. 

Two Washington, D. C.. scientists 
claim a device which will add color 
to television images. The device con- 
sists of a quartz plate through which 
a light beam passes. 

There are taste-blind people who 
cannot distinguish bitter from sour, 
just as there are color-blind people 
who cannot tell red from green, ac- 
cording to Dr. A. F. Blakeslee, of the 
Carnegie Institution. 

The fastest American suake, the. red 
racer, can go only 3.6 miles per hour. 

Dr. H. M. Traquair has found that 
tobacco blindness, an easily cured dis- 
ease, comes only rarely to cigarette 
smokers but frequently strikes pipe 
smokers. 

Sinus disease is inherited in some 
cases, according to Dr. Hector Morti- 
mer, of Montreal. 

During its first year of operation 
the plant in North Carolina for ex- 
tracting bromine from the sea pro- 
duced about 5,500,000 pounds of that 
chemical. 

At sea level, at freezing, there are 
27,000,000,000,000,000,000 molecules of 
air in each cubic centimeter of space. 
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from us and each other with the speed 
of light, making the physical universe 
grow about a half a million miles in 
diameter in the time you require to 
complete one breath. The nearest ot 
these two clusters is 80 billion billion 
miles away. 


PHOTOS REVEAL HEART ILLS 


A new technique for detecting the 
onset of congestive heart failure in its 
early stages and in time to prevent 
serious attacks was shown at the sci- 
entific exhibition of the American 
Medical Association at Atlantic City. 
It consists of photographs taken in a 
completely dark room. Invisible in- 
fra-red rays are used which penetrate 
the skin and photograph the veins 
of the body revealing any congestion 
long before it could be detected by 
other means. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Connecticut is celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of its founding this year. 

One child out of every six in this 
country was a member of a family on 
relief Iast year. 

The large number of cats in this 
country are the greatest enemy of 
song, insectivorous and game birds. 

The United States Navy has approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 invested in ships 
and shore property. 

The Jewish race considers carp the 
most delectable fish. 

Light has a weakening effect on all 
grades of paper. 

There are more thunderstorms in 
July than in June. 

Swifts are supposed to be the swift- 
est of bird flyers. 

Perfectly normal weather is rare in 
any locality. 

Measles has been one of the mosi 
serious scourges of mankind, some- 
times wiping out whole populations. 

Government surveys reveal that the 
homes of over 40,000,000 people in this 
country are without bathtubs. 

Before the World war this country 
owed European countries almost three 
billion dollars, while two years after 
the war European nations owed us 
over 13 billions—most of which is 
still due. 

The National Guard Association of 
the United States has set as its goal 
in 1937 a strength of 210,000 officers 
and men. 

eo 


CHARGED BY DISTANCE 


Instead of complaining about the 
three-cent postal rate we should be 
glad rates are not as high as before 
the stamp came into use. Then the 
mail charges were fixed according to 
distance. For 30 miles or less the 
rate was six cents; up to 150 miles, 
12%; up to 400, 18%; and for longer 
distances, 25 cents. 

—— oie 
JACK AND JILL JUGGED 
Jack and Jill went up the hill 

At 60 miles or better. 

A cop unkind 

Was right behind— 
They’re seeking bail by letter. 
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America’s raid on world air rec- 
ords has been so fruitful that she is 
now ahead of France for first place. 
At the beginning of her drive to cap- 
ture new markers this country held 
only 33. France at that time had a 
good lead with 47. Today France’s 
total has been cut to 43 and America 
has raised hers 11, figures to 44. 
Italy’s position has been unchanged 
and she is still third with the same 21 
records she had in the beginning. 
Spain, however, lost her only record 
to the United States. The latest annex- 
ations were made through the flights 
of Ben King, Washington sportsman 
pilot. He flew a 600-pound seaplane 200 
miles from New York to Annapolis on 
eight gallons of gasoline establishing 
new records for airline distance flights 
for two different classes of small sea- 
planes. Besides 13 gallons of gasoline 
King carried a passenger and over 300 
pounds of ballast in his tiny ship. An- 
other flight from New York to Wash- 
ington brought another record for a 
different class of plane. Altogether 
there are 110 recognized world marks 
and America covets 50 of them. 

Just how much progress has been 
made in aviation in the last quarter 
of a century was demonstrated recent- 
ly on the 25th anniversary of a record 
flight from New York to Philadelphia 
and return. The early flight was made 
by Charles Hamilton, one of the most 
daring pioneers of aviation. It took 
him one whole day, and a prize of 
$10,000 waited for him at the finish. 
Newspapers at the time were filled 
with accounts of the flight and much 
was said of its perils. Now, 25 years 
later, one of the many big transports 
in use on our airways covered the 
same route in less than an hour with 
practically no danger. 

In the two planes, however, there 
was almost as much difference as 
there is between a rowboat and an 
ocean liner. Hamilton’s craft had a 
60-horse-power motor which might 
run and might not, and at its best 
could drive the plane at only about 60 
miles an hour. The modern trans- 
port has two engines of over 700 
horsepower each, and they rarely fail. 
Under their power the giant ship 
glides along at 200 miles an hour. 
Hamilton sat on a little flat wire seat 
out in front of the plane and watched 
a railroad track and whitetopped spe- 
cial train beneath him which served 
as a guide. A sudden light gust of 
wind could easily have brought him 
and his plane crashing to the ground. 
The modern pilot sits in a roomy, 
comfortable cabin. Various dials on 
the crowded instrument board tell 
him almost anything he wants to 
know concerning his flight. An auto- 
matic pilot relieves him of the task of 
guiding the ship, a radio keeps him 
on his course, and he pays practically 
no attention to wind. But even Ham- 
ilton’s plane was a vast improvement 











over those immediately preceding it. 
In the earlier ones the pilot kept the 
ship balanced with the weight of his 
body. If it tipped to the right he 
shifted his body to the left, and so on. 
Live pilots in those days were fortu- 
nate ones. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce an- 
nounced recently that on the first of 
last January there were 2,297 airports 
and landing fields in the United States. 
About 660 of them were fitted with 
lights for night use. 

A group of Washington inventors 
recently patented a device which they 
claim will detect the approach of ene- 
my airplanes or ground machines. It 
is a radio. Waves sent out by it, it is 
claimed, are absorbed by the ap- 
proaching planes and then reradiated. 
The device picks up these reradiated 
waves and warns of the approaching 
craft. 

Another plane powered with a low 
priced auto engine has been purchas- 
ed by the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
This is the fourth such plane ordered 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
Title—French colony. 
Location—Africa from Atlantic to 

Soudan and from _ southern desert 
boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis 
and Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and 
the undetermined boundary of French 
Equatorial Africa. Other colonies, 
bordering on Fr. W. Africa, are: Rio 
de Oro, Gambia, Portuguese Guinea, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, Gold Coast, 
Northern Territories, Togoland, Ni- 
geria and Cameroon. 

Area—1,799,159 sq. mi.: Senegal, in- 
cluding Dakar district, 77,818 sq. mi.; 
Mauritania, 322,344; French Guinea, 
96,865; Ivory Coast, 189,029; Dahomey, 
47,144; French Soudan, 582,437; Niger, 
483,526. 

Climate & Topography — Tropical. 
Mostly plateau with some mountains. 

Capital—Dakar (Pop. 25,468). 

Population (1931)—14,575,973 (8.1 
to sq. mi.). 

Official Language—French. 

Government—Administered by Gov- 
ernor-General, assisted by a Council. 
Each of the colonies is under a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. Dakar and depend- 
encies are under a Governor of Colo- 
nies, subject to Governor-General. 
Senegal has a deputy in the French 
’arliament in Paris. A general budget 
is drawn up to care for the common 
interests of the entire colony. 

Ruler—M. Brevie, Governor-General. 

Religion—Animism and Moslem. 

Value of Exports (1933)—$30,400,- 
900. 

Value of Imports (1933)—%29,300,- 
600. 

Chief Exports & Products—Fruits, 
palm nuts and oil, rubber, cotton, 
cacao, timber, peanuts, gum, ivory, 
cereals, livestock, coffee, gold, etc. 

Chief Occupation—<Agriculture. 

American Consul-General in Paris, 
Leo J. Keena, handles Fr. W. African 
affairs. 





15 
by the bureau in an attempt to test the 
feasibility of reducing the price of 
private planes by eliminating expen- 
sive airplane engines. The auto en- 
gines sell for a comparatively small 
figure because they are produced on 
a large scale. 


Doubt of Legality of 
Three-A Control 


(Continued from page 1) 


their interests. But this proved to be 
a delusion and a snare. In most cases 
the cooperative efforts were swallow- 
ed up by the big combiners, while the 
farmers were left to hold the familiar 
bag. President Roosevelt, as part of 
his great New Deal plan, got the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment act passed by 
Congress. This act, as we know, al- 
lowed the farmers to join together in 
a single nation-wide combine, under 
the guidance and with the powerful 
assistance of the government, and with 
all the backing of law. Benefits of 
various sorts were provided for the 
purpose of bringing the farmers as a 
class up to the level of the industrial 
workers and others, so that they could 
buy the products of industry. There 
is no question that this policy has 
been of great help to a great many 
farmers—but it has also left a great 
many farmers out of the picture and 
unable to share in those benefits. The 
benefit payments have been applied 
only to certain products and not to 
the farming industry in general. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has 
often stated that some such plan as 
the AAA control will have to be kept 
up, else the farmers will go right back 
to their natural way of raising all they 
possibly can, of everything they pos- 
sibly can. The very fact that the AAA 
plan has raised the prices of farm 
products so much is exactly the thing 
which induces the farmers to increase 
their production, instead of curtailing 
it. In this way the AAA has really 
worked against itself. Secretary Wal- 
lace wants the AAA not only con- 
tinued but also given sharp “teeth” so 
that not only the farmers who are 
too old-fashioned and “individualis- 
tic” can be kept from overproducing 
but that everybody who has anything 
to do with the processing and market- 
ing of farm products shall be brought 
into line and prevented from doing 
anything which will spoil the game 
for all. As might be expected, neither 
the statesmen, the farmers themselves, 
nor the people in general are agreed 
on a plan of such seriousness as this. 
Hence there has been, and continues 
to be a vast amount of debate on the 
subject. 

— 

Several seaside resorts have adopted 
regulations to limit bathing suits. And 
they didn’t have to go to any great 
lengths to do it. 

ee 

A GOOD PAINT JOB 
He told the shy girl of his love 

The color left her cheeks, 
But on the shoulder of his coat 
It showed for several weeks. 
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Another Good Sign— 


Show Business 
is Improving 


In spite of the generally cold, wet 
and unseasonable weather so far this 
summer, there is good news from the 
entertainment front. Nearly all classes 
of amusements are drawing more 
money than they have been for sev- 
eral years. In fact the big magnates 
in the “show biz,” as it is called, are 
displeased because the tickets are sell- 
ing so well. They think there must 
be some joke about it—it’s such a sur- 
prise. Some whisper that much of the 
money that is being passed is not so 
good as Uncle Sam makes it at his 
printshop and that this accounts for 
the unusual velocity with which the 
shekels are passing from hand to 
hand. Another thing: the show people 
don’t like to have the public think 
that business is too easy. It doesn’t 
sound good—especially when more 
government men than ever before are 
waiting right around that corner to 
drop in and levy income taxes and 
hundreds of “nuisance taxes” on those 
who are too prosperous. So the show- 
men are not bragging much about the 
big killings they are making. 

When reports fly around that a cer- 
tain section of the country has come 
into a lot of easy money—the show 
people of every description land right 
in that territory, and they work it for 
all it is worth. If too many rush to 
the same towns the business is divided 
up so much that nobody can make 
any money. Hence many of the fox- 
iest show managers never tell what 
route they are taking. They leave it 
to their advance agents and scouts to 
feel out the different sections and de- 
cide on the route. The fact that lil- 
eraily billions of fresh, new, crisp dol- 
lars are being passed out by Uncle 
Sam hot right off the Treasury grid- 
dle and still sizzling is enough to make 
the mouth of any true showman water 
till his cheeks are wet with drule. In 
what nation or in what age have car- 
loads of money been shoved on the 
public? Nowhere and never before! 
There ought to be rich pickings for 
~ everybody who has a good story to 
tell—and the show people are never 
modest in presenting the juicy attrac- 
tiveness of whatever they have to of- 
er. If Uncle Sam would appoint to 
office a few circus men, medicine 
fakers, “pitchmen,” carnival “come- 
ons” or side-show “barkers” and 
would allow them to cut loose and de- 
scribe the benefits of the New Deal 
in their own picturesque terms the op- 
position to the government’s plan 
would vanish instantly. 

For instance, suppose Doctor Rex- 
ford Tugwell, in order to enlist popu- 
lar interest in his plans for “making 
America over,” would respond to the 
appeal of this Billboard advertiser: 
“Add my sensational and glamorous act 
of magic to your tab show, vaudeville 
act, ete. A combination of beauty and 
inystery, consisting of large stage ef- 











fects and illusions.” Or, suppose Sec- 
retary of State Hull, when explaining 
the difficulties of rebuilding our for- 
eign trade, would make sure of secur- 
ing the ear of the people by enlisting 
this publicity wizard: “Crowd Bait! 
Parks, fairs, celebrations, etc., are con- 
stantly offering new bait to draw the 
crowds. Probably the most widely 
used and most successful crowd bait 
is our famous ‘Hit’ act. Try it!” 

The show folks always put their 
best foot forward and never admit 
that things ever go wrong or can go 
wrong. If a circus has to divide up 
because business is too poor, the two 
shows will each go different routes 
and will each be billed as “So and 
So’s Greater Shows, Specially Aug- 
mented for This Season Only.” If a 
sideshow is exhibiting “the only white 
whale in captivity—nearly 40 feet 
long” and the poor whale dies, that 
makes no difference. They put the 
carcass on ice and preserve it with 
embalming fluid and keep on taking 
in the money faster than they can 
count it. It is very seldom that a 
showman will give it away when his 
freaks die on his hands. He has a big 
investment in placards and banners 
and he can’t afford to throw these 
away. The Billboard, which is the 
leading organ of the show industry, is 
always filled with highly interesting 
and amusing bits of news, gossip and 
professional information. The last 
issue has an ad of a “Baby whale, a 
two-headed baby and other bargains.” 
In another column is an offer of a 
“One-headed, two-bodied pup which 
you can buy for cash.” But in this 
instance the owner is frank enough 
and honest enough to state that this 
freak is a “specimen well preserved.” 
So it isn’t alive. 

The show business is a rough busi- 
ness and it’s hard on everybody in it. 
Here’s one Wild West outfit which 
apparently has lost its supply of cow- 
boys, for it issues a hurry call saying: 
“Wanted, bucking mule riders. Only 
experienced boys doing good bumps 
and falls need answer.” Quite a num- 
ber of trapeze artists, high-wire equi- 
librists, etc., rodeo boys, etc., have 
been injured this season—and a few 
have been killed. But the rest of the 
troupers go on with their acts just as 
usual, smiling and pretending not to 
have a care in the world. One ad 
says: “Wanted, girl for high act. Must 
go trapeze and teeth. State age, weight 
and experience.” Probably there.will 
be a number of girls who for a few 
dollars a week and the plaudits of the 
crowd will be ready to risk their life 
in such acts. There is never any 
shortage of show people. “Once a 
showman, always a showman,” is an 
old saying in the business—and it’s 
true. People marry and have chil- 
dren and bring up those children in 
the show business. They are all in- 
curable, 

The friendly personal gossip that is 
always passing around among the 
show people is well illustrated by some 
of these items from the Billboard: 

“Bill Shaw, formerly on bulls with 
Ringling-Barnum, visited friends on 











* The Pathfinder 





Bill—Thinking of me, dear? 
Hermie—Was I laughing? 
sorry. 


Oh, I’m so 


Gorman Bros. circus at Lowell, Mass.” 
“Hagenbeck-Wallace is contracted inty 
Norwalk, Conn., July 10, this being the 
first show there for a number of 
years.” “When Joe Coyle, clown, 
played Shrine Circus, Akron, Ohio, he 
renewed acquaintance with relatives 
he had not seen in more than 2) 
years.” “Prof. Agnew showed his 
petrified man exhibit, with the Cole 
show, to relatives and friends at De 
troit and Flint, Mich.” “Karyl De 
Motte, impersonator, is with Milliken 
Bros. circus Side Show—track worker 
and doing flying ladder act. Red 
Harris, clown, joined at Middlebury, 
Pa.” “B. M. Harvey, general agent 
Russell Bros. circus, was in and out 
of Chicago during the past week on 
business for the show. He reports 
that business has been excellent when 
ever weather was right.” “William 
Purtill, of Westerly, R. I., advises that 
Buck Leahy is with Hunt’s circus. 
Otto Yeager, former musician with 
circuses, minstrels and Tom shows, is 
retired and living at Westerly.” 
“Lately the dressing rooms of Ring- 
ling-Barnum have been overrun with 
baseball teams. The Dirty Dozen, 
out to trim the Thunderbolts, just 
about had the game in the bag when 
Gabby Dekoe, catching a fly, flopped 
onto his face in a most inconvenient 
mud puddle. But, nothing daunted, 
he jumped to his feet, excitedly in- 
quiring: ‘Where’s the ball?’ The ball 
was clutched firmly in his glove.” 
“Dan White, boss canvasman of 
Lewis Bros. circus, who has the show 
moving on time, sneaked out on the 
show on a recent Sunday at Elkhart, 
Ind., to pay a visit to his wife—a sur- 
prise visit. Dan is still talking aboui 
the home-cooked meals he had.” “Lew 
Reynolds pens that Downie Bros. had 
good biz at Oswego, N. Y. Old-time 
leaps made a big hit. Show has a 
woman leaper, June Williams, former- 
ly of Merrill troupe, who goes over 
horses and elephants in fine style. Her 
father was a leaper in the 1890's.” 
“Sideshow business in some circuses 
has suffered somewhat from compe- 
tition of carnivals. It seems that al 
this time of the year there is hardly a 
town which hasn’t got a carnival or 
two booked.” “Ernie Banks, former 
trouper, recently had visits with old 
friends from the Bullick shows, with 
whom he trouped in 1915. Also spent 
week-end as house guest of his old 
partner Ted Robinson, well known 
pianist of Rockford, Ill. Most of thos: 
of the old Bullick show who are lef! 
are settled in Rockford and there wa 
a lot of dough cut up.” 
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PASTIME 


“DO-DO” FASCINATING GAME 

When looking for something for the 
youngsters to play on a hot day here 
is an excellent little game. It can be 
played out under Aes shade of some 
nice big tree where it is cool, and the 
game does not require much exertion. 
Then on rainy days or when cold 
weather comes it can be played in- 
doors. All the equipment needed can 
be found about the average home. Get 
a heavy piece of cardboard box about 
three feet square. Number this board 





with black crayon, paint or ink as 
shown here. Then screw a curtain 
hook into each number and _ the 


‘Do-Do.” This done hang the board 
on the shady side of the tree at a con- 
venient distance from the ground. 
Next get 12 old fruit jar rings and you 


25 
5 * 
10 50 10 
5 10 10 5 
25 50 Do-Do 50 25 
5 10 10 5 
10 50 10 
5 5 
25 


How to Number the Do-Do Board 


are ready for the game. A player can 
practice alone, but it takes two or 
more players for a game. In case there 
are more than three players divide the 
group into two teams. Players stand 
eight or 10 feet from the board and 
try to ring the hooks with the rubber 
rings. Each player is given 12 chanc- 
es. When a player rings “Do-Do” he 
loses all he had scored before that and 
must start counting all over again. 
Each hook counts as many points as 
indicated by the numbers on_ the 
board. The team having the highest 
combined score after all the players 
have had their turns wins the game. 


SOMETHING TO DRAW 


Can you draw designs? Of course 
everyone is not an artist, but some of 
the best artists cannot draw this fig- 
ure unless they know the secret. Take 
a look at the illustration. Sure, it 


Draw with One Continuous Line 


looks easy; anyone can draw that. But 
can you do it with one stroke of the 
pen or pencil, that is, with one contin- 
uous line without crossing or retrac- 
ing a line? The next issue will show 
how it can be done. 


MATCH TRICK TO SPRING 


In spite of the fact that there are 
matches galore and automatic lighters 
of almost every description some 
smokers are almost always asking for 
a match. For such a person here is a 


good stunt to pull, It is also a good 
one to spring at the party. Of course 
you have to be prepared in advance. 
When asked for a match you hold up 
what appears to be a single match in 
your hand and at the same time take 
out your own smoke for lighting. Then 
you announce that, for convenience, 
each of you will have his own match. 
And with a quick wave of the hand 
two matches appear in the place of 
the single match. While everyone 
present remains astonished you hand 
one to the person asking for a match 
and light the other one yourself, 

Yes, there is a secret and it is all in 
the preparation. You actually do use 
a single match, but with a sharp knife 
you make two out of one by splitting 
it down its full length. When you 
hold up the “single” match the two 
halves fit together and look like one 
match, But when you wave your hand 
you twist the match between your 
thumb and forefinger, separating the 
two halves. If this simple stunt is 
done casually it is very effective. 





The early bird catches the dickens 
when he mows the lawn. 


———— 


BRAIN TEASER 


——— 

Here is a practical problem any 
property owner may have to face at 
some time. A real estate dealer wish- 
ed to sell an old building to a house- 
wrecker for the best price he could 
get, The wrecker didn’t think much 
of the building, but was willing to do 
business on a basis of $1,500 less than 
the owner’s asking price. Finally the 
dealer came down 25 per cent in his 
demand, but there still remained a dif- 
ference of $1,250 between the owner’s 
and the wrecker’s figures. So the deal 
was called off. What was the wreck- 
er’s offer? Answer next week. 

Last Week’s Answer—The prisoners 








escaped like this: The younger boy 
went down in the first bucket, bring- 


ing up the bucket with the weight 
from below. The father and older son 
removed the weight and the older son 
took its place, the younger boy remain- 
ing in his bucket, coming up again. 
Upon reaching the ground the older 
boy got out and the father and young- 
er son put the weight in the empty 
bucket at the top and sent it down. 
Then the older boy got in the bucket 
with the weight and the father safely 
descended in the other bucket, bring- 
ing up the older son and the weight. 
The two boys remained in the tower 
and sent the weight down. Next the 
younger boy went down, bringing up 
the weight, but stayed in his bucket. 
Removing the weight and leaving it 
in the tower the older boy went down 
thus bringing up his brother. Then 
the younger boy put the weight in the 
bucket and sent it down, bringing up 
the other empty bucket. This time he 
went down and all three prisoners 
were free. 


CATCH Fish Traps 
=. Write for Free a 
rap Offer and Bargain 
Catalog. Walton 
Co., F-4, St. Louis, 
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SALARY , 


TO START () R. F. D. Carrier ) Auditor 

$ 90 to é et, tay 

NCR 83 8.8. Chek 8} Watthman 
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INSTRUCTION BUREAU ,Dept.121, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me FREE particulars ‘‘How to Qualify for 
Government Positions’’ marked ‘““X Salaries, 
, Opportunities, etc. ALL SENT FREE 


Age Range 
,15 4050 Addrens.......ssssseeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Saves — 
More Qil Miles 
Rings Last Longer 
No Valve BR Bee No Valve Grinding 


Colloidal Graphite Overhead Lubrication Graphite Overhead Lubrication 


This astonishing invention for automobiles 3 

is sold direct by the factory. Mechanics 

know RULO absolutely eliminates valve grinds and 
decarbonizing and prolongs life of piston rings. RULO 
positively increases gasoline mileage and oil miles for 
3000 car owners now saving money with RULO. Ab 
solute money back guarantee to motorists who want 
to save money on gasoline, oil and repairs RULO 
sent post paid for $4.50 with enough colloidal graphite 
for 2000 miles (refills 50c) and unconditional mone) 
back guarantee. ADVANCE ALUMINUM & BRASS 
CO., 5865 Wilmington Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Free 
descriptive circular and convincing data. 














Don’t suffer 
with this ugly, 
sealy skin affliction. 
Psoriatex, the guaran- 
teed treatment, relieves the 
most chronic cases, no matter how 
long afflicted. Positive relief guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Write for free 
information. Don’t delay. 


Psoriatex Lab., Inc., Dept. T- 2, Real ul Estate Trust Bide.. Phila., Pa. 


LET ME SEND YOU 
THIS ‘TAILORED SUIT 


AND PAY YOU UP TO $10 IN A DAY 


Amazing new idea! Wear this splendid suit and I'l! 
pay for it if you'll follow my easy plan and qualify. 
Choose suit from fine woolens, tailored to your meas- 
ure. Jast show it to your friends, Make up to $10 ina 
day —easy—representing big nationally- known tailor 
{ag hooee. }lo experience needed ACTUAL SAMPLES 

EE! Write today for details of sensational new plan 
and actual Samples SENG ie MONEY W.J. Graves, 

Pres. STONE-FIELD conP 300 W. Harrison, 
Dept. u -810, _Chicag 


Would You WEAR 
this All-Wool SUIT 


if We Send It FREE of Cost? 


Here’s an amazing opportunity to get a guaranteed { 
all-wool suit, tailored -to-measure FREE of cost 
experience--no money necessary. t anvassing, € ithe r 
--just call on a few Brie nds during your spare how 
we show you how to get your suit quickly EASILY! 
Also how you can ee ry pore time into BIG MONEY 
Samples sent FRE 

OAKLEY TAILORING co. Bs Re . 
Oakley at Wabansia, dhekGo, nLinors 


STUDY AT HOME 
Be independent. Earn $3,000 to 
Ba 000 annuall guide you 

tep by step —f — all text ma- 
serial, including fourteen - volume 






































High School Course 
in 2 Years epee 


2 years or less. Course meets 
Sor eprenee, te college, business, and industry. 
Bedsderd tase texts supplied loma awarded. Ful! credit for H 
subjects sliready comp . Send for Free Bulletin TODAY. 
American School, D. Dep.! HB-41, Drexel at S8th, Chicago 


Quit Using Tobacco! 100,000 


Write for Free Booklet d 
eee cece Sociint gud tne How. Sati ied 
sers 


a. PHARMACAL COMPANY 
325 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 
H E P W t d for INSTITUTIONS, 
L ANteG nospitas, ere: 
50-$180. A Month. No Experience Necessary. Female 
ry) 7 is of Jobs Practically Everywhere. Write now enciosing 
stamp Schart Bureau, Dept. 7-13-24,145 W. 45th St., New York 


Your Height Increased in 14 days 
or Money Back. 3-5 inches 
rapidly gained. Amazing course 


$2.00 complete or send 2c for book of convincing testimony and 


guarantee. STEBBING SYSTEM. Dept. P.F. 48, FOREST HILLS.N. Y. 


B RON S by ITImSsS: SILVER SEAL BRONCHO- 
® TABS Give quick and 

effective relief; amazing results. Trial Prover 50 cents 

SILVER SEAL CO., Dept. 3, CARTHAGE, MO. 
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LAWNS AND HOT WEATHER 

Lawns are often injured in mid- 
summer by close mowing. This not 
only retards grass growth and exposes 
the roots to the dry weather but af- 
fords weeds, which are hardier, a 
chance to get a start, Allow the grass 
to grow fairly tall between cuttings 
and this will assist in choking weeds 
and crabgrass. During dry weather 
remember to water the lawn only in 
the evening and that a good soaking 
once a week is better than a light one 
every day. 

CORNSTARCH PUDDING 

Nearly everyone likes a cornstarch 
pudding for dessert and indeed a good 
one from the hands of a good cook is 
something to remember. But some- 
times a cornstarch pudding is just an- 
other dish. A very tasty dessert may 
be made by mixing together five 
(level) tablespoons cornstarch, four 
of sugar, one-fourth teaspoon salt, 
beaten yolks of two eggs and a half- 
cup of milk. Stir this mixture into 
three and a half cups of milk brought 
to the scalding point; stir until 
smooth and quite thick; cover and 
cook slowly for 25 minutes for all 
starch foods need to be cooked thor- 
oughly. Beat the egg-whites and stir 
into the cornstarch as it is removed 
from the fire. The egg-whites give it 
a light, fluffy texture. 


MOST INDIGESTIBLE FOODS 


An apple a day does not keep the 
doctor away according to the answers 
given in the Mayo Clinic survey to 
determine which foods actually cause 
digestive troubles. Experiences of the 
group of persons questioned would 
indicate that the onion, usually raw, 
is about the most indigestible of foods, 
with the apple a close second, but the 
cucumber, long suspected of being 
poisonous, way down on the list. Di- 
gestive troubles from onions were re- 
ported by 27 per cent; 26 per cent said 
distress was occasioned from eating 
apples and a like number from milk 
products (except butter); 25 from cab- 
bage and 13 from cucumbers. Oddly 
enough, only 12 per cent said pork 
and other fat and greasy foods caused 
digestive disturbances. 


SECRETS OF SOUND SLEEP 


Some people worry when they are 
so situated as to be unable to secure 
long sleeping periods. Sleep is essen- 
tial, of course, but science tells us it 
is more important to sleep well for a 
short time than to sleep restlessly for 
many hours. Relaxation is one of the 
most important factors of sound sleep 
and knowing how to relax and lie still 
usually assures it. This may sound 
like a big order but relaxation is a 
habit which can be acquired. A per- 
son who goes to bed with scores of 
thoughts tumbling through the mind is 
not likely to fall asleep quickly or to 
sleep soundly. There should be a 





quiet period preceding retiring. Soft 
music (available to most of us by 
radio) and light or non-exciting read- 
ing quiets the nervous system. A warm 
drink or a light, easily digestible snack 
such as cornflakes or crackers and 
milk just before retiring is also con- 
ducive to sound rest. 


LIME NEEDS VARY 


Lime is needed by many plants but 
the amount required varies with each 
variety of plant. Crops which bene- 
fit most by use of this material are 
legumes such as clover and alfalfa but 
it has been found that vegetables such 
as beets, peas, cabbage, onions and let- 
tuce are often aided by its application. 


FOR EASY WOODWORK CLEANING 

If you are planning to finish the 
woodwork in the kitchen or bathroom 
a little care will insure lessened labor 
in keeping it clean. Wash the sur- 
face thoroughly with soap and water 
and remove the grease spots with 
gasoline or turpentine (be careful 
about fire). Then smooth the rough 
spots with sandpaper and fill any holes 
or cracks with putty or plastic wood. 
If the original finish is still glossy 
wash with a solution of one pound of 
sal soda to each gallon of water but 
allow it to dry thoroughly before 
painting. Apply a coat or two of flat 
paint or enamel under-coater and 
when dry complete the job with 
enamel. Enamel cannot be used as a 
primer because it does not recoat 
properly. 


TREES GOOD INVESTMENT 


Many a sidehill, now unproductive 
and where erosion is taking place at 
a fast pace, could be profitably plant- 
ed to locust trees. In 12 or 15 years 
they would be ready to produce fence 
posts. There is no better wood for 
posts and although locusts are hard to 
saw or cut except when green, a cord 
of locust wood is equal to a ton of 
coal. Walnut trees planted along 
streams and on waste land provide 
a cash crop and in time valuable tim- 
ber. Few trees are easier to start or 
to grow than these two. 

ES See 


DO THE BARBERS NEED A CODE? 


Barber—Poor Jim has been sent to 
the asylum! 

Victim—Who’s Jim? 

Barber—Jim is my twin brother. 
Jim has long been broodin’ over the 
hard times, an’ I spose he just natural- 
ly went off his nut. ' 

Victim—Is that so? 

Barber—Yes, him an’ me worked to- 
gether side by side for years, an’ we 








was so much alike that we couldn’t 
tell each other apart. We both brood- 


* The Pathfinde; 


ed a good deal, too. No money in th 
business now. 
Victim—What’s the reason? 
Barber—Safety razors has robbed 
barbers of our rights an’ we don’t fe 
none too good about it. I mustn’t sa 
any more, for it gets me all excite 
an’ my hand trembles. I can see tha 
you shave yourself. We barbers ca 
always tell a cheap skate what shave 
himself. They’re very poor customer: 
Victim—Why, I always thought yo: 
barbers had a soft thing of it. 

Barber—No, the prices is too low 
Unless a customer takes a shampo: 
facial and hair tonic it don’t pay t 
shave him an’ cut his hair. Poo 
Jim—I caught him tryin’ to cut a cus 
tomer’s throat just because he refuse: 
a shampoo an’ a few little extra 
costin’ only a dollar. So I had to hay 
the poor fellow locked up in a padde« 
cell. It makes me sad to think of 
human life bein’ weighed in the ba! 
ance with a measly dollar. Sometim« 
I feel sorry that I didn’t let Jim cu 
loose and slash as he wanted to. | 
might have saved his reason. Shan 
poo, sir? 

Victim—YES! 

—wwWwH 


NEIGHBORHOOD NEWS 


Henshaw Reporter 
I would like to do paper hanging for 
good cow and several pigs.—Andre 
Higgins. 

Monmouth Breeze—Lincoln Buzh 
is scheduled for a revival address a! 
the Community church Monday eve 
Mr. Buzby was formerly a newspape: 
editor in the West and was just rr 
cently converted to Christianity. 

James City Press—The editor’s fami 
ly are indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Bil! 
Ordway, of Maple Ridge, for a bucke! 
of fine fresh meats, consisting of press 
meat, spare-ribs, sausage and pudde: 
Come again, folks, with whatever yor 
have. We can take it. 

Dixon Tatler—The O’Brien siste: 
and supporting troop will present 
recital at Catlin Hollow schoolhous: 
Saturday night. No admission. 

Pequot Press—Advertisement: Th: 
New York Store requires a capabl 
experienced ready-to-wear _ sales 
woman at once. 

Merrill Tatler—Prof. Jansen had |: 





be absent from summer school for : 


week by a number of boils on his neck 
—_ OOO 


WHAT THE NATIONS WORK FOR 
The goal of the average nation is t: 
have more prosperity so as to rais 
more taxes so as to build more war 
ships so as to develop more markets s: 
as to sell more products so as to hav: 
more prosperity so as to raise mor: 
taxes so as to build more warships s: 
as to develop more markets so as t' 
sell more products so as to have mor 
prosperity—and so on around the cir 
cle until something unforeseen hap 
pens—and then there’s war, 
though nobody wants it. 
Oe 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


He causeth the grass to grow for th: 
cattle, and herb for the service ‘ 
man.—Psalms 104:14. 
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WOMEN 


MORE BROWN-EYED WOMEN 


Did you know that there are more 
brown-eyed women than men? Hu- 
man eye colors are inherited and 
studies by a Dutch scientist have re- 
vealed new clues of how this is done. 
At first it was thought that all human 
eye colors were due more or less to 
the inheritance of a single kind of eye 
pigment, the brown one. A great deal 
of this pigment was supposed to pro- 
duce eyes so dark brown that they 
were almost black. Less of the pig- 
ment produced ordinary brown eyes 
or the mixed kind sometimes called 
green or hazel and no pigment at all 
produced blue or gray eyes. It soon 
was discovered, however, that this 
simple scheme of inheritance or non- 
inheritance of brown eye pigment did 
not explain everything concerning the 
color of human eyes. From his studies 
the Dut¢h scientist believes there are 
two inherited factors for eye color, a 
brown factor and a yellow factor. The 
brown factor is partly linked to sex, 
that is, it is inherited somewhat more 
often by girls than by boys. The yel- 
low factor is not sex linked. Every 
human being inherits either brown or 
not-brown and either yellow or not- 
vellow. If the inheritance is both 
not-brown and not-yellow the eyes are 
blue. By the different combinations 
of this double inheritance, the Dutch- 
man claims, all known eye colors can 
be explained. 


CORRECTING ROUND SHOULDERS 

Since the passing of the hump-back- 
ed, round-shouldered extreme flapper 
type of a few years back it behooves 
all girls who would be healthy as well 
as popular with the boys and men to 
cure their round shoulders. And 
round shoulders are usually a posture 
defect that can be corrected. In fact 
it can be done by simply forcing your 
back to the wall, as it were. Stand 
with the feet about one foot away 
from a wall. Then lean backward 
and make your shoulder blades touch 
the flat surface. Hold that position a 
few seconds and then force your 
spinal column, from the space between 
the shoulder blades to the center of 
your back, to the wall. If you do not 
succeed in doing it at first keep on 
trying until you do. Repeat this ex- 
ercise several times a day. Also do 
the same kind of exercise while lying 
flat on the floor. And learn to keep 
the shoulders back while walking or 
sitting. 


GARMENTS SHOULD FIT 


Whether you make your own clothes 
or buy ready-mades, the cut, fit and 
workmanship are of almost as great 
importance in the clothes as the fabric 
itself. A certain style dress may ap- 
peal to one and the material in it may 
be serviceable. But the cut may be 
bad and in that case the garment will 
not fit. Such a garment will not wear 
nearly as long or look as well as one 














of cheaper material cut, fit and made 


in a workmanship manner. Good 
workmanship, says Julia Brekke, 
clothing specialist at North Dakota 
Agricultural college, includes close, 


fine, even stitching and appropriate 
seams, plackets, bindings and other 
finishes. When buying a ready-made 
garment, she says, the only way to be 
sure about getting the correct size is 
to try the garment on. Statements like 
“full cut” or sizes according to United 
States “commercial standards” are 
helpful if you understand what they 
mean. 

WOMEN INVESTORS ORGANIZE 

Application for a charter has been 
filed in Albany, New York, by “Wom- 
en Investors in America, Inc.” The 
first national organization of its kind, 
the movement is said to be the out- 
growth of a nationally spreading in- 
terest of women in financial and so- 
cial problems. 


HELPFUL HINTS 

When boiling eggs always add salt 
to the water so that if the shells 
crack the salt will coagulate the 
whites and prevent oozing. 

Common table salt rubbed on non- 
washable window shades will renew 
their freshness. 

Mirrors should never be hung where 
the sun shines directly on them for 
any length of time. 

Meat should not be seasoned until 
after it is partly cooked. 

Wire and iron bed springs that be- 
come rusty should be given a coat 
of paint. 

Silk experts advise washing silk 
hose in a solution of water and pure 
soap flakes, rinsing three times and 
squeezing in a towel in order to make 
them wear longer. 

a 
A CONVINCING ANSWER 

“Do you think,” he asked, with 
infinite tenderness in his voice as he 
handed her the bill of fare, “that a 
person’s appetite falls off when he or 
she is in love?” 

“I haven’t a doubt of it,” she replied 
as she scanned the menu. And then 


she turned to the waiter and said: 
“Bring me some _ shrimp cocktail, 
onion soup with croutons, bluefish 


with mushroom sauce, a double order 
of sirloin steak smothered in onions, 
a large dill pickle, candied sweet po- 
tatoes, string beans, buttered spinach, 
herring salad with Russian dressing, 
hot rolls, Danish pastry, lemon me- 
ringue pie a-la-mode, a banana splil 
with chocolate ice cream and fudge, 
some watermelon, a pot of coffee with 
my dinner and a small cup with my 
dessert, and a dish of salted walnuts. 
If I want anything else I will order 
it later.” 
eee 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
The man that hath no music in himself 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 
Let no such man be trusted. 

—Merchant of Venice, Act V, Scene 1. 





LATEST FASHIONS 





9386—Graceful flared sleeves add a charming touch 
to this simple afternoon dress. Designed for 14 to 
20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 3%, yards 
39 inch fabric 

2322—We know you will like this neat, all-round 
summer style featuring the smart slashed sleeve- 
yoke. Designed for 12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 bust 
A 16 requires 3'2 yards 36 inch fabric 

93144—In this pretty design shoulder ruffles dre 
up the often too plain house frock Designed for 
14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 3',4 
yards 36 inch fabric. 

2178—This slenderizing dress has reversible fronts 
and the cape can be either plain or scalloped De- 
signed for 34 to 50 bust A 36 requires 47, yards 
36 inch fabric 

2327—This dress with its cape sleeves and skirt 
panels is one almost anyone can wear It is par- 
ticularly flattering to the mature figure Designed 
for 16 to 20 years and 34 to 46 bust. A 36 requires 
3% yards 39 inch fabric 





Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
15e; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashior 
Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


and warts removed from face 
and body, safely, quickly, at 
home. No pain or blemish. No 


acid. FREE information. Write 
NEFF LABORATORIES, Dept. 85, SAGINAW, MICH. 


EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit lady finds relief for husband after Specialists 
home and abroad failed All letters answerec Mrs. 
GEO. DEMPSTER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Bivd., 
West, Detroit, Mich. 


All This for*2 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 979 ALL 7 ONLY 
























Household Magazine 
Illustrated Mechanics 

Hunting & Fishing 

Each magazine for one full year. This low price 
cannot be continued very long, so you better send 
in your order NOW. No change or substitution 


McCall's Magazine $ 
Country Home 2. | | 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 


Woman's World 
The Pathfinder Save $2.00 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Treeless Nations Poor, 
Americans Learn 
After 300 Years 


(Continued from page 1) 


killed by disease, but by far too large 
a part went to fill the bulging pockets 
of selfish lumbermen. They descended 
on this vast store of wealth with but 
one end in view—personal gain—and 
they left trails of destruction. Some 
of these gluttons who grew fat on the 
nation’s wealth still have their money, 
or their descendants have it. Others 
have lost it. The nation, however, has 
not yet finished paying the debt they 
made. And it won’t finish paying it 
for centuries. Besides millions of dol- 
lars of vanished wealth we have 80,- 
000,000 idle, useless, eroded acres to 
remind us of this debt to nature. These 
acres have been stripped of their trees, 
the only crop they were capable of 
growing, and they now lie powerless 
to resist the lashing winds or absorb 
the sweeping floods. Every time a 
flood drowns out crops and livestock, 
kills people, and ruins homes Amer- 
icans are making one interest payment 
on the great forest debt. When dust 
storms carry millions of dollars worth 
of fertile topsoil out into the Atlantic 
they are making another. The prin- 
cipal of the debt isn’t touched by these 
payments. It will be paid only when 
all the land on which nature intended 
trees should grow has again been 
planted to forests. 

And we haven’t begun to suffer yet. 
If we were to seek it China could give 
us some very valuable information 
on what is in store for us if errors of 
the past are not corrected. In all of 
her vast area, which is equal to thai 
of the entire continent of Europe, 
there are only 190,000,000 acres re- 
maining in forests. And these are 
where they do the least good for agri- 
cultural land as a check to drought 
and flood. As a result China has floods 
every year, and she has droughts every 
vear. Hers is a land without trees 
and a land of continuous depression. 
If it were not for the Chinese ability 
to work and the ability to live on com- 
paratively little China could not sup- 
port her vast populations at all. As it 
is many thousands each year die of 
famine and flood and most of these 
deaths can be traced directly to 
China’s treelessness. 

It is hard to realize the havoc that 
has been wrought in American timber- 
lands unless you see it. But once you 
see it you will never forget it. The 
predatory lumberman is one creature 
that leaves an unmistakable trail. 
Mile upon mile of nothing but stumps 
and ruin. Here and there a deserted 
hut, and occasionally a deserted town. 
That is what marks the trail of the 
old-order lumber industry. It has 
created lumber and desolation, poverty 
for whole counties and states, and 
riches for itself. Michigan alone has 





5,000,000 acres which have been laid 
bare and made useless by the lumber- 
man and other states aren’t far behind. 





And still others are gradually getting 
more and more desolate, useless land. 

If timber were like coal or gold, to 
be mined, used and forgotten, there 
might be some excuse for the present 
situation. But it isn’t. If it is handled 
rightly it will furnish a continuous 
flow of products which will benefit 
the nation and damage no one. There 
is one system of operation known as 
the “sustained yield” system. This 
system does not leave mile upon mile 
of denuded land with nothing to break 
the monotony of millions of dead 
stumps. It doesn’t leave a ruined 
country and a poverty-stricken popu- 
lation, and it doesn’t give the operator 
millions of dollars in unearned wealth. 
It does give permanency, however. 
The mill is built to stay where it is 
instead of being moved from place to 
place when new loot beckons. The 
employees have steady work, and the 
operator has a fair return on his in- 
vestment and is paid for his ability as 
a manager. His is a constructive in- 
dustry rather than a destructive one. 

Such a lumberman practices true 
forestry. Experts can tell almost ex- 
actly how much the growth of a cer- 
tain piece of timber will be in board 
feet in one year. And under the sus- 
tained yield system just that amount 
of timber is cut. Small trees are pro- 
tected and new ones are planted. 
Proper spacing greatly increases the 
growth of a forest and it continues to 
give up its valuable saw logs year after 
year as long as scientific cutting and 
forestry are practiced. There are a 
few outstanding examples of this kind 
of lumbering and fortunately there 
are more than there were a few years 
ago. But unfortunately there are 
many lumbermen of the old school 
who are still slashing and cutting at 
our forests, wringing dollars from 
them with no thought of the destruc- 
tion they are creating. 

This latter class of lumbermen have 
no natural urge to create something. 
They would rather have one large 
crop than a hundred small ones and 
they go over the country destroying 
what nature has been centuries creat- 
ing. Their method of operation is 
vastly different from that of the for- 
ester. They “get while the getting is 
good” and then move on to other new 
fields before some other destroyer gets 
in ahead of them. When they buy or 





W holesaler—How many orders did you 
get today? 

Salesman—I got two orders in the same 
store—one to get out and the other to 
stay out. 


The Pathfinder 


lease a piece of timber land their only 
aim is to get as much timber as pos 
sible off the land, as quickly as pos 
sible, with as much profit as possible. 
There is no planning and no thought 
of what is to follow when the timber 
is gone. And when it is gone it is 
gone for good. Debris left behind by 
the cutters takes care that any small 
trees that might have escaped the 
slaughter or any seeds that might 
sprout following it never make an- 
other forest. Fires sweep the cut- 
over land and doom it forever unless 
it is artificially planted. Communi- 
ties that allow such lumbering as this 
trade life-long normal prosperity for 
a few years of boom prosperity. And 
then after the boom has passed on 
they usually sink into poverty. They 
“kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs.” 

In spite of the fact that this coun- 
try is rapidly outgrowing its youthful 
days these unwise methods of lumber- 
ing are still practiced to a large ex- 
tent. They are the worst in the South. 
Less than 20 per cent of the national 
stand of timber is now in the Southern 
states, yet they supply 60 per cent of 
the saw timber cut each year. The 
Pacific coast states, which contain 80 
per cent of the national stand, supply 
only 40 per cent of the saw logs. This 
is simply another case of cream skim- 
ming. The Southern states are nearer 
the markets than the Pacific states 
and the lumber can be transported 
with less cost. Therefore it is taken 
from the South. It doesn’t take much 
imagination to see what is happening 
to the South and what its condition 
will be in a few years if continued. 

Europe has had her forest troubles 
but she now has things under con- 
trol and practically every nation has 
a sound forest policy. Europe, how- 
ever, does not have vast tracts of land 
available for forest plantations. Most 
of her land is needed to grow food 
for the large population. Her forest 
acres are, therefore, small. With a 
total land area of over 2,500,000,000 
acres she has only 775,000,000 acres in 
forests and two-thirds of this is in 
Finland and Russia. That leaves only 
275,000,000 acres for all the rest of 
Europe. Great Britain has only five 
per cent of her original forests. 
France, Spain, Belgium, Italy, and 
Greece have only from 10 to 20 per 
cent of the timberlands they once had. 
Sweden and Finland rank with the 
United States and have used half of 
theirs. Yet in spite of all this reduced 
acreage almost two-thirds of the 
world’s annual timber growth takes 
place in Europe, and all because more 
or less intensive forestry is practiced 
there. The growth throughout the 
world is estimated at about 30 billion 
board feet, and 22 billion board feet 
is the estimated annual growth of 
European forests. The annual con- 
sumption of lumber is about 56 billion 
board feet and half of this is consum- 
ed and supplied by the United States. 
At this rate it is easy to see that we 
are using our forests several times 
faster than they are growing. 

While America is using her forests 
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One of the familiar sights on the Columbia 
river in the state of Washington is this 


odd-shaped known as 


rock formation, 


“Elephant Rock.” 


faster than any other country in the 
world, she ranks only fourth in total 
supply. Russia comes first with a bil- 
lion and a half acres, and the British 
Empire is second with about the same 
amount. Brazil is third with one bil- 
lion, and the United States comes next 
with about 500,000,000. To this total 
for the United States Alaska adds an- 
other 100,000,000 acres of excellent 
forests, but fire takes a big toll there 
each year. Nor is this loss from fire 
negligible in United States proper. 
Seven billion board feet are lost from 
this cause each year and half of these 
destructive fires are chargeable to the 
negligence of man. Another deplor- 
able waste is that arising from the 
cutting of Christmas trees. Each year 
millions of small, well-shaped trees 
are cut for this purpose and large po- 
tential forests are destroyed. For- 
esters contend that this want should 
be supplied by the nurserymen, who 
are adequately equipped to end this 
particular drain on the forests. 

But in spite of all our past errors 
and unwise practices the United States 
is making progress in forestry. Legis- 
lation was first started in 1876 and 
while it was inconsequential at first, 
it has finally given us 162,000,000 acres 
of national forests which are now 
maintained “in the best interests of 
the general welfare.” It has also 
established organizations to further 
the science of forestry and pass it on 
to those in the lumber industry. Many 
of the large lumber companies now 
see the good business in good forestry 
and are operating as nearly as pos- 
sible on the sustained yield method. 
Marked progress has been made under 
the present administration and many 
denuded areas are being planted. And 
while it seems evident that some force- 
ful legislation will be necessary to 
bring all the lumbermen around to the 
right way of thinking, there are more 
indications now that this will finally 
be done than there ever has been in 
the history of our country. 

——_____.< 


Remember, when some man boasts 
that he “runs things in his own house” 
he may have reference to the washing 
machine and vacuum cleaner. 

$$ $a 

Uncle Eli writes that he discover- 
ed, the other day, how to find a needle 
in a haystack. He sat on it. 








ODD ACCIDENTS 








A Louisiana woman passed through 
the unique experience of riding in an 
auto and on a train at one and the 
same time. A truck driven by Mrs. 
Pierre Bantaa was struck by a loco- 
motive at a grade crossing. When the 
steam mogul stopped 250 feet farther 
down the track Mrs. Bantaa stepped 
from the truck unassisted and unhurt. 

Henry R. Schaake was involved in 
an accident featuring a hit and run 
bird. While driving through Mary- 
land a large black bird flew through 
the windshield of his car, shattering 
it, and flew away apparently unhurt. 
But Schaake was injured by the flying 
glass. 

Occasionally the Grim Reaper plays 
strange tricks. Just 83 years ago Ed- 
win Barnett was born exactly 24 hours 
later than his twin brother Edward. 
Not long ago Edwin died in California 
exactly 24 hours after the demise of 
Edward in New York. And in Wash- 
ington George O’Brien, war veteran, 
died on his birthday at the exact hour 
and minute he had come into the 
world 40 years ago. 

Even Jesse James never rivaled the 
gunmanship of Policeman Eli Sliger 
of Missouri whose professed hobby is 
guns. A bullet ejected from an auto- 
matic struck the sidewalk, exploded, 
burned the officer’s foot and flying 
pieces struck three firemen who were 
standing near by watching him. 

Fred Wright, driving a truck loaded 
with automobiles, was approaching an 
Indiana grade crossing when he saw 
a train coming. He swerved the truck 
and jumped out. The vehicle contin- 
ued on through a yard, carried away 
a lawnmower and left an astonished 
farmer holding the handle, jumped a 
ditch and plunged into the side of the 
locomotive and caused it to spring a 
leak. Not a soul was injured. 








Some “Don’ts” 
for Pile Sufferers 


If you are a sufferer from Piles 
or some other rectal disorder, read 
carefully the following list of “don'ts” 
—prepared by Dr. T. G. McCleary, 
world known rectal specialist. Don’t 
neglect a well defined rectal ailment 
and expect it to get well. Don’t use 
an ointment for temporary relief, be- 
lieving it will produce a permanent 
cure. Don’t wait until your whole 
system is undermined before you con- 
sult a competent rectal specialist. 
Don’t take the grave chance of can- 
cer or some other incurable condition 
developing before you decide to do 
what you should do now. Dr. Mc- 
Cleary has prepared a book that de- 
scribes all rectal conditions and the 
mild McCleary treatment. It will be 
sent free to any rectal sufferer. 

Use the following address: Dr. T. G. 
McCleary, 8082 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. Use a postcard or write 
a personal letter, describing your case 
if you so desire, 
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GALL STONE COLIC 


Gratifying results reported with 
are Doctor’s Prescription 


THIS WOMAN WANTS 
OTHERS TO KNOW 
OF HER COMFORT 


“After suffering for seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation 

“I did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gal! 
stone trouble. My aunt rec- 
ommended your Prescription 
No. 69, and after the first bot- 

Mrs. J. R. Douglas tle I felt a great change 

Since taking the treatment, 
words cannot express how thankful I am. I am tell- 
ing this for the benefit of other sufferers. If you 
want relief, get this doctor's prescription It will 
save you money and give you new life.” 

Avoid operations whenever possible. Try resultful 
medication first. Treat the cause in a sensible, pain- 
less, inexpensive way at home with a recognized prac- 
ticing specialist's prescription, reported resultful by 
users for 30 years in liver, gall bladder and stomach 
conditions. Write for Pree literature to 


HOME DRUG CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


7 






18-P N. 4th St.. 





Save yourself the 
misery of wearing leg- 
straps andcutting belts. 
Learn about the famous Cluthe Comfort Truss 
positively guaranteed to hold——a condition ab 
solutely necessary for possible improvement 
or recovery. Water and perspiration proof; 
wear it in bath; Automatic Pad insures safety; hips 
left free. Made to your order for your individual re- 
quirements by mail on a liberal 60 days trial plan 
Send for PREE 100-page book of Advice and endorse- 
ments (publication permitted) from grateful patrons 
in your own neighborhood. Noobligation. Write today 


Dept.12. CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 


HAY FEVER auice rates 


Tf you want relief from the sneezing, watering of eyes 
and nose discharges caused by HAY FEVER or the 





‘ 


paroxysms of ASTHMA, send at once for free sample o! 
Rhycol, and get quick, positive relief. Mrs. G. D. B 
writes: ‘‘Suffered 50 years, relief in a short time.’’ M: 
Cc. O. P. writes: ‘‘Those 12 pills were wonderful. Best 
remedy I ever had.’’ Miss R. C. writes: ‘‘After 10 year 
suffering, I can sleep all night and feel lots better 
Send TODAY for FREE sample of Rhycol 

RHYCOL INSTITUTE, Dept. PF2, Forest Hills, N. Y 


Getting Bald? 
Use JAPANESE OIL 


Made in U. S. A. 
THE ANTISEPTIC SCALP MEDICINE 
Different from Ordinary Hair Tonics 
6c & $1.00. At All Druggists. 


Write for FREE booklet ‘‘ The Truth About The 
Hair.”” National Remedy Co., Dept. P, New York 





,, to make money in 


Here’s How your spare time 


Ask us to show you how thousands of men and 
women are making extra money to pay their bills 
through pleasant spare time work for the Pathfinder 
Pull information, instructions and free working out 
fit will be sent upon request Write to 
THE PATHFINDER, 


SIX asco 422 


Any & in Addition to The Pathfinder 








1 Woman’s World 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
2 Mothers’ Home Life 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 

4 Household Magazine 13 MMustrated Mechanics 
eG 14 Needlecraft 

5 Geod Stories 15 H Friend 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. , oe oe 

o 7 16 Poultry Tribune 

7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 


9 Country Home 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 
10 Leghorn World X The Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. Each magazine for one year 
= — —ORDER BLANK— —- —- —- — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Por the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year 


| TPQATST61 7191 OT 10112113704) 15/16) 17118 













































































WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE- 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 


soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 
Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 


movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse ox 
else. 25c at all drug stores. (C) 1931, C. 


OVERHAULS MOTORS 
AT 957% SAVING 


AMAZING NEW DISCOVERY ELIMINATES REBORING——SAVES GAS AND OIL 
A strange new discovery, unlike an qnything else, actually re- 
juvenates automobile engines and brings back “‘new car’ 
zip, power, and quiet at a fraction of former recondition 
costs. It ends oil pum ing. iston slap, and smoking. Costs 
lees than ever Mehinger quickly pg pays for itself in in a Oe aes env. 
ngs. q r - 

, ES willing to send ‘FREE ERrAL SAMPLE.’ Write 
today for his unusual! money-making plan 


QUIT TOBACCO 


The Health Remedy Products of Kansas City is now offering 
a NEW scientifically prepared treatment to aid men and wo- 
men banish quickly all desire for smoking, chewing or snuff. 
F R iz Thousands have already proved success of this 

New Easy Way. Write today for Free Booklet. 
Accept no substitutes. Write Health Remedy Products, 
Dep. 106 Manufacturers Exch. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


% Earn Cash az Home! 


Grow fd gia ant mushrooms in cellar, attic, 
barn. r’ 


less me' We show you how. 









furnish 1 materials, buy crops. Valuable 
big book. pictures FREE. Write quickly. Est. 1908 


Wome UNITED CO., 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 15 Chicage. 
DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shines. Daubs and Accessories. 


talog FREE. 
_ MILL BROS., SALIDA, COLO. 


If your doctor has diagnosed 
D H Al bf your case as diabetes, write us 
” comenets ¢ descri ion that we 

“AMBER-ITA"’’ 


iy eens you our free booklet on our plant extract 








4 its remarkable results, with a personal letter from our physician. 


AMBER-ITA, The Peck Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES 


TAKE YOUR Pick. 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


{ ] Better Homes & Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Gardens, 1 yr. Open Road (Boys), 2 yrs. 

Country Home, 2 yrs. Parent’s Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
McCall’s Mag., 1 yr. Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Screen Play, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
True Confessions X] The Pathfinder 

The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 

No change or substitution in the list of magazines 

permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 

You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 

magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 

with your name, address and remittance to 

THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 





cv Extra Money 


MAKE 


Yes you can easily turn your leisure moments 7 

ready cash by becoming a local subscription repre- 

sentative of The Pathfinder. This work is 

EASY—DIGNIFIED—NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Write today for free details. 

THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Mrs. Albert Y. Woodward, the new 
assistant works progress administra- 
tor, has been in public service since 
1926 when she entered the Mississippi 
Legislature. And for the last year and 
a half she was in charge of women’s 
work under the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. All the women 
on relief, Mrs. Woodward says, are 
not engaged in canning and sewing. 





“We’ve planned 250 different projects,” 


but “it keeps me mighty busy think- 
ing up new things for them to do.” 

Her new post puts her in full charge 
of all women’s work under the Works 
Administration and while it is a man- 
size job, Mrs. Woodward is willing to 
tackle it because she feels a woman 
understands women’s problems better 
than men do. When she entered the 
Mississippi Legislature she was the 
second woman to do so, and took her 

seat when her husband, the late Al- 
bert Y. Woodward, was already a 
member. Mrs. Woodward, an attrac- 
tive, red-haired matron with a Missis- 
sippi accent, says she has no ambition 
for another political office. 

“Uncle Dan” Beard, father of the 
| Boy Scouts of America, celebrated his 
85th birthday on his farm in Suffern, 
N. Y., by tossing a few tomahawks at 
his Indian posts, writing on a maga- 
zine article, and reading the hundreds 
of messages which came to congratu- 
late him. The actual day was not as 
festive as the one following for on that 
occasion 2,500 Boy Scouts from near 
and far came to his farm to do honor 
to the Vice-President of their organi- 
zation, the National Scout Commis- 
sioner and chairman of the National 
Court of Honor. Among those who 
sent messages to Daniel Carter Beard 
—to give him his full name—were 
President Roosevelt and former Pres- 
ident Hoover, present honorary pres- 
ident and past honorary president of 
the Scouts. 

One of the stalwarts of the Middle- 
town, Conn., police force is Theodore 
Kowaleski who at 32 has just grad- 
uated from the High School in that 


town. He has been a “copper” in 
Middletow n for the last 10 years. He 
is married and has a five-year-old 


daughter. Next fall he 
enter Wesleyan university. 

Russia’s wealthiest men are all play- 
wrights and the Croesus of them all is 
Vassily Vassilovich Shkvarkin. He is 
the author of a farce called “Another 
Man’s Child” which doubtless because 


expects to 
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it contains no political theme has bee 
immensely popular throughout th: 
Soviet Union. M. Shkvarkin receive 
six per cent of all box office receipt 
and in the past year has had the ex 
treme pleasure of seeing a_ millioy 
rubles (approximately $500,000) rol! 
into his pockets. With the idea be 
hind it of making people laugh rathe: 
than think, the Shkvarkin play is now 
being performed in nearly a thousand 
theaters, clubs and dramatic circles. 
Joe Louis, the cafe au lait colored 
boxer who floored the giant Italian 
Carnera, is an Alabama-born boy of 
21. Most of his youth was spent o: 
the farm near Lafayette, Ala., wher: 
his mother and father were share 
croppers. He didn’t have much tin 
to go to school, especially after his 
father died, but his mother made hin 
go regularly to church and read th 
Bible. After his mother married again 
the family including Joe and _ si) 
brothers and sisters moved to Detroil 
There the boxer they now call the 
Brown Bomber began to make a nan 
for himself with the way he used the 
gloves. He has had 22 professiona! 
fights and knocked out 18 of the fight 
ers. Sports writers describe him as 
being made for fighting with his slop 
ing shoulders, long smooth muscles 
good legs and a good head. Besides 
that they say he has the “killer” in 
stinct which boxers with champion 
ship ambitions are supposed to need 
Joe seldom smiles, has little to say and 
has almost no interests except perfect 
ing himself as a fighting machine. 
Stanley Baldwin, England’s latest 
Prime Minister, through his relation 
ship with several of Britain’s most 
noted artists and writers has long hai 
a deep interest in art and literature 
He is unaffected, sincere, shrewd and 
keen of intellect, likes to be in the 
countryside and smoke a briar pipe 
The son of a wealthy man, but com- 
ing from Puritan stock, he went to 


Harrow and Cambridge, graduating 
from Trinity college in 1888. Fo 


nearly 20 years thereafter he was en 
gaged in business (his father’s iron 
and steel works), taking part in coun 
ty politics and living the life of a 
country gentleman. In 1908 after his 
father’s death he became head of 
Baldwin’s Ltd. and took a seat in Par- 
liament where he was virtually un 
noticed until 1916 when someone ad 
vised Bonar Law to make him his par- 
liamentary secretary. From that point 
his rise was rapid. The next year lh 
was made junior lord of the Treasur\ 
and in rapid succession he became 
joint financial secretary to the Treas 
ury, a member of the Privy Council, 
member of the cabinet when he was 
made president of the board of trade. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and fi 
nally Prime Minister in 1923. He held 
the same office a year later in suc 
ceeding Ramsay MacDonald as he di< 
in the present instance on becoming 
Prime Minister for the third time. 
io 


The average woman has a vocabu 
lary of only 800 words, according to 
an authority. It’s the rapid turnove' 
that produces the volume. 
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AGENTS 








BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 
EMPLOYMENT—MALE AND FEMALE 
HOSPITAL HELP NEEDED —Institutions everywhere 
Experienced or not. Nurses, others. $50-$150 month- 
ly. Enclose stamp. Parker Bureau, 337 W. Madison, 
Dept. 121, Chic 











FEMALE HELP 
SEND HOSE SIZE for samples and opportunity for 
$20 week job. Just show sensational guaranteed 
hosiery to friends. Dignified, pleasant, easy work 
Everything supplied. Betterknit Hosiery, Outfit H-240, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


PREE SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS. two ne 


oa 





Send two negatives, 
this ad and 6c postage samples Panelart Embossed 
Snapshots in individual album. Rolls 25c. Reprints 
3c. Neat, safe, attractive for keeping both prints 
and negatives. Make your next order Panelart, 119-N, 
Rockford, Ill. 
ROLL DEVELOPED AND 8 PRINTS for 25c. For 50c 
we will include new Verichrome roll to fit your 
Kodak. Nu Gloss Photo Co., Box 590, Scranton, Pa 


FILMS DEVELOPED “6c PER ROLL; prints 3e each 
Ask for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Company, 152 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two professional 
enlargements 25c coin. Reprints 3c. Immediate 
Service. The Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis, Minn 


ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, 15c. Beautiful work. 
Fast service. Free rolls, enlargements, premiums 
The Picture Folks, Box 911, Lincoln, Nebr 
FROG RAISING 
RAISE FROGS FOR US! We supply stock and buy 
what you raise. No experience necessary. Backyard 
pond starts you. Frog Canning Company. (145-M). 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


MALE HELP WANTED 














Free Suits to friends. No canvassing. 
in a day easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
pe ait F equipment, actual samples Free. Prog- 
ress Tailo Dept. U-318, 500 Throop, Chicago. 


(EDICAL 


YOUR KITCHEN CONTAINS SURE CURE. =. Eczema, 
3 Itch. es -~amee 25c Coin. Effie Miel- 
sen 7 


OCCULTISM 


COMPLETE $3.00 COURSE IN NUMEROLOGY, Spe- 
cial $1.00. Madam Sheida, 144 Glede St., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
‘Patent Protection”’ and “When 
How to Sell an Invention.” Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send 
“Evidence of Invention’ form. Prompt service, rea- 
sonable fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk 
of delay. Address: Victer J. Evans & Co., Registered 
ae Spuaes. 406-H, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE com- 
mercial possibilities. .Write immediately for in- 
formation on how to proceed and “Record of In- 
vention’”’ form. Delays are dangerous in 

Clarence A. O’Brien, 698-M Adams 
ing. Washington, , 


PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Book and advice 
free. L. PF. Rani . 345, Washington, D. C. 


RSON AL 


BEWITCH OTHERS. Make them love you. Wield 
powerful love control. Secure clever woman’s private 
methods (confidential). Get secret charm. Revealing 
book, introducing you to new power, only 10c (sealed) 
Gardin U't’y., Box 352, G. C. A. New York. 
LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter, 
i service for refined people who want 
Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida. 


LONELY? Write today for Free Descriptions desir- 
able ladies, gentlemen everywhere (many wealthy) 

seek congenial mates. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, San 

Prapeben. California. 

DEJECTED? BLUE? Join the successful “Happiness 
Cirele.’’ Acquire charming friends. Send stamped 

addressed envelope for details: Dept. A, Box i107, 

Grand Central Annex, New York. 

LONESOME? Book of Photos and descriptions Frec. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


YOU CAN BE POPULAR. 
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seientific direc- 
Box 449, 


Simple, 
tions sent for $1.00. Mary Christian, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


YOUR HANDWRITING IS YOU—Character, 
tional Advice—Short Analysis 10c. Art 
57 Helen, Mansfield, Ohio. 

LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, with money craves 
‘ a Please write. Gladys Fore, S-Club, Ox- 
or a 





Voca- 
Schulz, 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 

LONESOME? Join select club. Refined members 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 


heart. Please write today. S-Club 55, Oxford, Pia. 




















More Babies Needed 


(Continued from page 9) 


which no good sport or argufier should 
do. I admit that if the future volume 
of industry and trade is represented 
by a cosine or sine or a secant, then 
the concept of limit may have to be 
confined within certain maxima and 
minima—— 
Jem—You 
about your 
ma too? 
Lem—Do not be a sadist, Jem. What 
is is and it cannot be any izzer. When 
I hear you talk I begin to think that 
our parents are right when they say: 


my goat—talking 
Ain’t your ma my 


get 
“ma.” 


“Children should be seen and not 
heard.” 
Jem—Now you are substituting 


platitudinous wisecracking in place of 
pure logic. I warn you that it will 
not get you anywhere with me. 

Lem—It is true that we are not 
able to choose our fathers and moth- 
ers—or things might have been dif- 
ferent. Sometimes I feel as if mod- 
ern parents are a total failure—though 
I say this to you only in confidence 
and I would not want you to repeat 
it to anyone. 

Jem—On the other hand, I believe 
that our parents—such as they are— 
are doing their best, according to their 
lights. We should not expect too 
much of them. 

Lem—What, if anything do you 
make of Prof. Tugwell’s quoted state- 
ment that: “Chance has substituted it- 
self for the anthropomorphic interpre- 
tation of history as a casual se- 
quence”? 

Jem—lI think I’m getting hungry. 

Lem—Do you accept Prof. Lombro- 
so’s postulate that “the child is father 
to the man”? Or do you side with the 
| behaviorists who contend that the in- 
fluence of heredity is only one-half of 
one per cent and that environment is 
ithe other 99% 

Jem—Yes—so what? 

Lem—Do you not believe that it is 
safer to evaluate the vicissitudes of 
life, categorically, as they confront us, 
and to reach a rational deduction or 
quantum by an orderly process of 
ratiocination—instead of jumping at 
conclusions like a dog chasing his 
tail? 

Jem—Were you saying something, 
Lem? 

Lem—You ought to pay attention 
when your elders are speaking. How 
do you expect to learn anything un- 
less you do? You know I’m older 
than you are. 

Jem—Oh, yeah—about an hour! 








SALESMAN WANTED 


WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely- 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 





line. Largest company; esteblished 1889. Big Earn- 
ings. No capital or experience needed. Write for free 
particulars. Rawileigh's, Box G-1-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 


TEACHERS REGISTRIES 


TEACHERS: Many grade and “H. 8. vacancies listed 

now for Pall positions. —— plan saves you 
money. Interesting folder Treweeke Assu., 
393. Wichita. Kans. 





__TOBACCO 
10 LBS. SMOKING $1.25, chewing $1.50, 
burley, $1.50. Pair silk socks free. Tobacco 
B624. Bandana, K 
WRITERS SERVICE 


=. Original poems, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Dept. , Studio Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


cigarette 
nion, 




















AND OTHER MAKES 


Tireusers throughout the UnitedStat: 
ae that our standard brand, thor- 
ry r paired tires give them I JONG, 
FACTORY SERVICE and save 
ihe +m money. 
The vast busi- 
ness we do an- \\ 
ally is evidence 
of the excellent 
values given our 
customers for 18 
years. You can de- 
nd on our tires, 
uy now — while 
prices are low. 


HEAVY burt TRUCK TIRES 
resesure) 
Size Tires Tubes | Size Tubes 
30x5 $4.2581.95] 36x6 $ 9.95 $3.05 
83x65 3.75 1.46] 34x7 10.95 3.95) 
34x5 -25 2.00] B8x7 3 
32x6 195 2.75] 36x8 


LEALEKS WANTED 
SEND ONLY $1 .00 @Eposir on each tire ordered. @4.00 
on esch Truck Tire.) We ship balanceC.O.D. Deduct & per cent if 
cash is sent in full with order. We reserve the right to substitute 


YORK TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 2156-PZ 
3655 -59 Cottage Grove Ave. Sescone, ut. 





MILFORD, KANSAS 


This institution, devoted exclusively to the treat- 
ment of men suffering from prostate disease, 
offers them the same surgeons and identical treat- 
ment that for 17 years has made Milford famous 
for the Compound Operation and treatment. 
Pains in the lower back, hips, and legs; for- 
getfulness, low vitality, sleeplessness, night- 
rising, and bladder trouble are a few of the 
symptoms of prostate disease. 


FREE BOOK eit Soettodl 3 


symptoms you should send 
for our Free Book. It costs 
you nothing so don’t megleet it! Send today 
Your book will be mailed in a plain 
free of cost. 


envelope, 
Our fee greatly reduced. 
MILFORD SANITARIUM 
MILFORD, KAN. 


TRUSS On 


RUPTURE: 30 Days Trial 


Doctor’s Invention—entirely different. No leg straps 
elastic belt or cruel springs. Improved soft velvety 
FLAT pad. Does not gouge or enlarge opening. Elimi- 
mates severe pressure. olds Rupture UP AND IN. 
Cannot slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness 
Light in weight INEXPENSIVE. If you want 
something better investigate. Costs nothing to try. 


DR. A. KAISER, 9071 Koch Bide. 2906 Main, Kansas City, Mo. 


piles DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try Thie 
Wonderful Treatment 


Dept. B 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page's Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that vou read this. Write toda E. R. 
Page Co., 3176-C Page Bidg., Marshall , Mich. 


WEAK GLANDS 


can be revived and early old age prevented by harm- 
less home treatment. I suffered for 10 years. Amaz- 
ing results or money back. Send your address and 3c 
stamp for full | een to P. JUVENIS, Box 355 
Hollywood, Cali 


Men Wanted 


We pay you railroad om to astavte. Let us train mo to be 
ep expert « an ip You get a good ° 
cost to you 1 small. No negroes taken "Por free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tean, 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 8-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 













































































LUCIDS 


Pearson—How’s Tugwell getting 
along with his demonstration in rais- 
ing chickens? 

Adams—Very well, very well. He’s 
pretty near got to the point where he 
can afford to eat one himself. 





Panhandler—Say, old man, kin you 
help a brother Mason, Odd Fellow, 
Elk, Moose, Eagle, Owl, Forester or 
Labor Unionist? 

Old Man—I don’t belong to any of 
them. 

2anhandler—Ah, den, kin you help 
a fellow Methodist, Catholic, Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, Disciple, Baptist 
or Quaker? 

Old Man—I don’t belong to any of 
them either. 

Panhandler—Ah, den, shake hands, 
pardner, and assist a feller-socialist, 
uplifter, brain-truster and boon-dog- 
gler in distress! 


Mrs. Youngbride (telephoning Gro- 
cer)—I want you to send me two 
pounds of beefsteak. 

Grocer—What kind would you like? 

Mrs. Youngbride—I’d like it rare, 
please. 


Stranger—What is the standing of 
the Spendmore family in this town? 

Native—Well, I should say they is 
sort of betwixt and between. They 
ain’t exactly nobody and yet they 
hain’t really anybody. 


Peewit—When that elevator fell 
with you I suppose all your sins flash- 
ed before your eyes? 


Poteet—Well, not all—we only 
dropped five stories. 

Rufus—Come on—let’s go to the 
movies, 

Goofus—Go ’way from me. I’m 


busy. I got this here mail-order cat- 
alog to read through and all I got is 
one day more. On the wrapper it 
said: “Return in five days”—and to- 
morrow’s the last day. 


Hojax—I wish I knew how to make 
some money on the stock market. 

Skinker—That’s easy. Just watch 
what I do—and then do just the oppo- 
site. 


“Madam,” said the hobo, “I onct 
had a wife and fam’ly of my own— 
but I couldn’t be contented. I growled 
and grumbled at everything—and fi- 
nally I left home.” 

“Well, here’s a chicken sandwich 
for you, sir,” said the housewife. 
“Mighty few husbands are as consid- 
erate as that.” 


A young nurse who was not experi- 
enced in reading a clinical thermome- 
ter was horrified to find, on taking the 
temperature of a patient, that it reg- 
istered 120, as she thought. She phon- 
ed to the doctor and told him he bet- 





ter come at once. The doctor replied: 
“Dearie, if that man’s temperature has 
gone up to 120, it’s too late for me to 
do anything, Ycu better send for the 
fire engine.” 


Ephraim—lI just got religion, Lije, 
and it sure makes me feel fine. 

Lije—I s’pose you-all is gwine to 
lay aside all sin? 

Ephraim—Yes, suh! 

Lije—You’s gwine to church ebbery 
Sunday, is you? 

Ephraim—Certainly! 

Lije—An’ you is gwine to care for 
de widdows? 

Ephraim—Yes, sur-ee! 








Lije—An’ how about payin’ dem 
debts you owe? 
Ephraim—No, Lije. Dat ain’t re- 


ligion; dat’s business. 


Government Employment Official— 
What kind of a job do you want under 
the new public works program? 

Applicant—A job as chief lineman 
for a wireless telephone service will 
do very well. 


Tramp—I ain’t got a friend nor a 
relative in the world, mum. 

Housewife—Well, I’m glad there’s 
nobody to worry over you in case you 
get hurt. Here, Tige—sic him! 


Little Charlie came rushing into the 
house all excited. “Oh, mamma,” he 


exclaimed, “weren’t those little chick- 








With 
Are you a victim of misfortune? Has bad luck swept 
away your job and savings? Have circumstances be- 
yond your control crushed the life out of your plans, 
hopes, and desires? Are you at the breaking point 
where you dare not take any chances or risk any 
money?—In this emergency your very life depends on 
finding something safe, sure, and certain that can 
quickly bring you the cash you necd week after week. 
I’ve got just that kind of an opportunity for you. I 
go the absolute limit to insure you a fair and square 
chance for success from the very first hour. I send 


everything you need. You don’t risk any of your 
own money. 


MAKE UP TO $60.00 IN A WEEK 


For the first few weeks you may have to be. satisfied 
with up to $32.50 to $35.00 in a week. My plans and 
system provide an opportunity for increasing your 
earnings as you become more accustomed to servicing 
at least 100 local families through my sound, tested 
Home Marketing plan. Consumers quickly see the 
great savings in time and money in this common 
sense method of shopping for 
their daily necessities direct 
from my _ amillion- 
dollar factory 
through you. Even 
if you are naturally 
* unlucky, you won't 
risk any money with 


- ¥ ' y 
Wena AT THE BREAKING POINT P 


Common Sense Plan 


























Winifred—Wilfrid, I believe you had 
better come to the point before long. 

Wilfrid—Do you mean that you doubt 
my love? 

Winifred—It isn’t that, but my father 
is tired of seeing you around so much. H_ 
says you can take your choice—either m) 
hand or his foot. 


ens out in the yard hatched in t! 
incubator?” 

“Certainly,” replied his mother. 
“Why do you ask?” 

“Well, that old hen thinks they a: 
hers.” 


Brown—What will you give me fo 
my daughter’s piano? 

Nayber—Tlil give you $3 a cord for 
it, sawed, split and delivered in n 
woodshed. 


Trainer (to Pugilist)—Don’t forge! 
Max, that if you feel bad, your opp 
nent feels worse. 

Max—lIf he feels any worse than | 
do he must have passed out. 


ur Luck! 


¥, 


my backing. No experience or tedious training © 
quired. You positively don’t risk any capital. Cla 
C. Wellman, N. J., made $22.00 in a day; $96.00 
one week. Lamar C. Cooper, Mich., made $32.50 t 
first week; $82.00 in a week a short time later 
also gave these people—and scores of others—a bra 
new Ford Sedan as a bonus. I will give you a car 
addition to your cash earnings, if you show me 
are a producer 


BREAK YOUR UNLUCKY STREAK 


Here’s a chance to write an end to your misfortu 

by putting your name on this Real Opportunity c 

pon. Send no money. All facts are free. No ob 

gation. Mail the coupon—Make this new, safe st 

to change your luck—Act now—today! 
eee ao RNS IRE RNR eS atm Nem 
ALBERT MILLS, President | 
7634 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

| Without any obligation, tell me how I ca | 
change my luck with your common sense plan 
make up to $60.00 in a week and get a For | 
Sedan as a bonus. 
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| Name 
| Address 


| a cal (Piease Print or Write Plainly) __ | 
—— ee owes 
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